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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A New System of Geolagy ;:in which the great 


Revolutions of the Earth‘and Animated. Na- 
ture are reconciled at onee to: Modern Science 
and Sacred History. By Andrew Ure, M.D., 
F.R.S., M.G.A.8.L., &e,:&c. * 8vo. pp. 680. 
London, 1829. and Co. 
Tae author ‘of this work—very favourably 
known in the scientific world by many original 
researches published in the Philosophical Trans- 


actions and the’ Journals of Science, but parti- | 


eularly’ by his Dictionary ‘of Chemistry—has 
now comménéed a higher e@reer, having under- 
taken to solve the problem, equally interesting 
and intricate, of the mighty. revolutions which 
‘the earth and its organic: have anciently 
undergone.” . And: whatever: modifications fu- 
ture. discovery may make on his. geological 
:wiews, there -can-be no doubt'that he has thrown 
-a.tiew light on the former:constitution.: of the 
globe ; amd has very happil ied: his ski 
chemical phrysits:to explain 
mates in:those antediluvian 
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and ‘geology ;' or rather, we should say, ‘in: dis- 
‘pélling certain bugbears'which hypothesis had 
conj up between them. He 
trived to. give a'kind of dramatic: interest ‘and 
histerical unity to his-descriptions of secondary 
‘formations, by runming a parallel between geo. 
ical<epochas and the actual: lapse of time, 
The book: becomes» in: this: way ‘much. more 
readable than one could ‘have conceived of a 


speci 
taken, as ‘enable the public to ju 
- “ public to judge 
first two sentences of his. brief pre. 
. Ure candidly. avows what his readers 
may.expect : The:-anthor does not. profess, in 
h esata B, to furnish the geological 
: wit 


the 
proficient iptions of new fogms of 


mountain rock or mineral 


ting dosasion to display it. His leading object 

has been to distribute the most interesting and 

truths illustrative of the struc- 

ture and revolutions of the earth, in the order 

pera | nates ions - causes, whence 
' inductions might be legiti 1 

seen to flow,” ” bis meipesery 


his skillin 
te 
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body .of the work. Here he ,coniments, with 
merited severity on the false’ methods of re- 
search pursued by ancient. and cosmo. 
gouists ; and he traces the rise of.a, right spirit 
of inquiry to the beginni the present cen- 
tury, when the labours of Mr., William Smith 
and the Geological Society of London, first,gave 
4 truly practical form te this branch of natural 
Science. The systems of Hutton. and Werner 
are reviewed with a phi ical eye; and, 
without entering into technical, details, 
shews: their absurdity on general principles, 
which are presented in a lively and conclusive 
manner. He gives a short analysis of the vol- 
canic school of Buffon and Cordieg, and adduces 
a few facts demonstrative of its idealism. 

* ‘Two motives,” says the author, ** have en- 
gaged me to undertake the present work. First, 
& desire to, lay before the world a view of cer- 
tain ipgrinsic sources of change in the constitu- 
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eologists have begun of late 

vey the structure ofthe earth in. 
and patient detail than. theif = 
gegsors ;.to compare, by map and ion, its 
most interesting provinces; to contemplate in- 
dividual fagts directly, and not through, the 
dark:and distorting medium of a master’s cos- 
|mogony,;,and to examine, with zoological skill, 
the organic, inscriptions of its different strata. 
In thus studying to decipher the volume of its 
shélly records, they have explored many myste- 
ries inscrutable by Werner, Hutton, and the 
early fanatics of their schools, to whom the very 
alphabet of, the was unknown.., In 
this new field of knowledge the English nation 
stands pre-eminent ; against no mean rivalry, 
Fe ee the naturalists of France. Emula- 
tion, has here produced the happiest effects ; 
for while the mineral superpositions of England 


years to sur- 


sagecity of Smith, Greenough, Macculioch, 
Conybeare, Phillips, Buckland, De la Béche, 
Webster, Winch, and several other members 
of the London Society, Brogniart and Von 
Buch have revealed many wonders in French, 
Swiss,, and Italian geology; and the two 
Cuviers, Blainville, Lamarcke, and Defranée, 
have thrown surprising light on the zoology of 
fossils.. By directing his profeund knowledge 
of, comparative anatomy to antediluvian oste- 
ology, .Sir Everard Home has gathered . fresh 
laurels; nor have the German ,and Italian 
mineralogists been forgetful of their fame in 
this difficult career. The joint labours of all 
these philosophers have been embodied 


more minute |; 


have regeived admirable illustration, from, the’ 
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» Dhe Introduction occupies nearly Sfty pages, | studies, in the Ossemens Folios of Baroy Cu- 


printed in a somewhat smaller type than, the 


vier-- magnificent produgtion, of which it is 

difficult to a vena oe er 

or candour, be most worthy. of a jon,” 
Dr. Ure has distributed the ion of his 

§ into three books; the first, entitled the 

ial World, includes five 

chap. 1, we have, ti 

forms of matter, where the action of heat on 

the tezraqueous spheroid is described in a strik- 

ing manner. 


« ‘When first the enlsidic \ was made 


he |to agtuate; the body, of the earth, a mighty 


sane ensue., The central mass, com- 
most: probably.of,the metallic bases of the 
earths and.alkalies, as volcanic phenomena seem 
to attest, would. fuse; the exterior parts would 
oxidise into the crust of, mimera] strata; and 
the outermost.coat of all, the. fixed ice, would 
melt into the moyable waters,,” 
Chap. 2.:is dedicated to di 


sand seems to 
have been elaborately com 


_ Dr. Ure adopts 
ly expounded 
»and we myst 
iy is the most 





Book Ik. The Antediluvien Pi compre- 
hends all secondary formations, or Cue as vo 
tain organic remains, {rom grayw to 
upper freshwater and millstones. In 
the following introductory remarks to this book 
our readers, will the vein of moral 
feeling which pervades Dz. Ure’s inquiries into 
the ancient structure of thé earth. 

.¢In ‘Book I. we have seen. the dry land 
upheaved out of the cireumfluent, waters, 

othed with. vegetation, and. stocked ‘with 
animal life. .The primordial minerdl strate, 
which we afterwards considered, are void of 
organi¢-forms. Those which we naw proceed 
to examine, present distinct remains, more or 
Jess abunttant, of living bei Here, there- 
fore, we should panse in meditation, 
on the most marvellous phenomesion which 
Nature, full of wonders, can. possibly exhibit 
to the eye of man; the dawn of organization ; 
the mystical transition from the blank of eter- 
nity to the fulness of time; from the inertia 
of the first matter, to the self-movement of 
life; the first-horn of earthly Creatures; re- 
cords of the Creative Spirit, traced in ‘impe- 
rishable characters, which every peasant may 
read, and’ no sophist can falsify. Here the 
rudiments of vitality lie embalmed in enduring 
mausoleums. An ancient ttophe has ren- 
dered these primeval vaults acces enabling 








ms 
master’s hand, along with his own unrivalled 


us to behold the eldest progeny of nature, 
which display even in their jen ‘the perfeck 
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workmanship of the Deity. The infinite void 
that separates death from life yawns before 
us, the inscrutable pathway between nonentity 
and existence, w an ‘Almighty Being alone 
could traverse. Thus, even these elemental 
organic forms are infallible documents of that 
Eternal Wisdom which willed a world into 
being. The erection of the subaqueous strata 
into the primitive mountains and plains, was 
evidently accompanied with universal disrup- 
tion. Innumerable fragments of both the up- 
borne and upbearing rocks were tossed about, 
and washed down into the congregated waters, 
along the precipitous shores, and over the bed 
of the p ocean. These shattered frag- 
ments becoming agglutinated by their own 

verulent cement, soon recomposed conti- 
nuous strata, which bear internal evidence of 
the violence that gave them birth. Thus were 
formed the transition rocks of geologists, mine- 
ral masses which denote the passage between 
the upright primitive and the horizontal se- 
condary strata, between those of inorganic and 
organic evidence. These rocks are called con- 
glomerate, or fragmentary, from their aspect 
and composition. In the course of the conso- 
lidation and re-union of their parts, a few of 
the organic forms with which the sea was be- 
ginning to teem, falling into their crevices, 

ame imbedded in their substance. Hence 
we see how some vestiges of animal existence 
appear in the oldest conglomerate, or gray- 
wacke formation. The convulsions, which 
sfter a long interval caused the deluge, have 
also dislocated many of these conglomerates, 
so that strata of rounded pebbles assuredly 
aggregated in a horizontal position, are now 
found standing in upright walls.” 

The following are the titles of the chapters 
of this Book: —1. General view of secondary 
rocks. 2. Submedial or transition strata. 3. 
Medial or carboniferous strata. 4. Superme- 
dial strata, including the chalk. 5. Tertiary 
strata, In this book, the doctor has fully jus- 
tified the expectations raised by the preface. 

Indeed, as he tells us, he has “ diligently 
availed himself of the ample means accumulated 
in the Ossemens Foassiles of Baron Cuvier, the 
Philosophical and Geological Transactions, &c. 
of enlivening the dark catacombs of the earth, by 
interspersing among his descriptions of its mi- 
neral planes, an account of their ancient ten- 
ants. By transferring to his pages systematic 
exemplars of the cal science displayed by 
the * A naturalist Led France, in restori 

i zoology, he —— to make them 
pecaliasty attractive to the English reader.” 

It is the Third Book, however, entitled the 
Deluge, which will excite most interest, both 
in the scientific and religious worlds, by the 
development of his new views concerning the 
ancient state of our globe, and the causes of the 
great catastrophes which have remodelled its 
surface. This book is distributed into seven 
chapters, which constitute altogether about 
one-half the reading of the volume. Chapter 
first, physical records of a universal deluge, 
which new-modelled the earth, describes the 
universal distribution of diluvial gravel, the 
operation of streams on the strata, valleys of 
denudation, &c, The second chapter treats of 
the causes of geological catastrophe, under the 
two sections of volcanic action and basaltic 
eruption. Chapter third, entitled, the consti- 

nm of the primeval world, opens with a brief 
detail of M, Fourier’s conclusions concerning 
the or intrinsic heat of the earth. As 
our author's plan of procedure is strictly in- 
ductive, we find some difficulty in exhibiting, 
within our limits, such a portion of his chain 
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as may convey a just view of his argument ; 
but, at all events, must reserve this most im- 
portant branch of his reasoning till next week. 








Narrative of an Official Visit to Guatemala 
from Mexico. By G. A. Thompson, Esq. 
&c. &c. 12mo. pp. 528. London, 1829. 
Murray. © 

Mr. Tuompson was Secretary to the Mexican 
Commission of Messrs. Hervey and Ward ; and 
after the treaty between Great Britain and 
Mexico was concluded, he proceeded, as a com- 
missioner, to Guatemala, in order to report to 
government the state of that republic. When 
the capacious mind of Mr. Canning turned 
towards that mighty measure, the recognition 
of the New World among the political exist- 
ences of the earth, it was to be expected, from 
his prudence and sagacity, that he would seek 
for information respecting the real condition of 
the various reorganised parts, from sources on 
which he might rely; hence the mission of 
Mr. Thompson, the able translator of Alcedo’s 
Dictionary,* and on that account, no doubt, 
selected by the pure and patriotic minister—to 
whom his country’s service was ever para- 
mount to all claims of party or interest —to 
visit the least known of the young transatlantic 
states, and make its relations the subject of 
actual inquiry and observation, for his guid- 
ance, 

We find, accordingly, that the most import- 
ant portions of this volume are those which 
unfold the’ status quo of its rulers, its parties, 
its establishments, its numbers, its public feel- 
ings, and its capabilities. Of these we shall, 
as we proceed, take a concise, but sufficient, 
notice; and, in the meantime, deem it more 
consistent with our usual course to accompan 
the author in his journal, which is slight, 
sketchy, and amusing; and extract from it 
such matters as their novelty and character re- 
commend for adoption into our miscellaneous 


page. 

Having left the capital of Mexico (April 21, 
1825), Mr. Thompson, with some travelling 
associates, servants, and an escort of ten sol- 
diers, proceeded to Acapulco, where he em- 
barked in the Tartar frigate, and was conveyed 
to Sonsonate, a port of Guatemala. Of the 
over-land part of this journey we shall say 
little, as we have often had accounts of Mexi- 
can travelling, and are more desirous of coming 
to fresher ground. The following brief pas- 


ng| sages may, however, be quoted. As they ap- 


“eT " the Tierra Caliente, towards the coast, 
r. T. remarks :— 

“The first notice I perceived of the change 
of climate was the effect it had upon our poor 
animals. The mule I rode was a little thick 
in the wind, and I believe very old; but she 
was, nevertheless, a fine animal; and I was 
surprised to find her, towards three o’clock in 
the afternoon, after having travelled about 
twenty miles, come to a stand-still. She was 
what they here call soleadod, or sun-stricken, 
About two leagues further on, we halted. One 
of the soldiers proposed to bleed her for me; 
and picking up a bit of stick, he cut it with his 
sword into a sharp point, and thrust it up the 
poor animal’s nose. A moderate flow of blood 
from the nostrils, perhaps half a pint, was the 
consequence. After this, he took a quarter of 
a pint of brandy and poured it into the ani- 
mal’s ears, which seemed to distress or to please 
it, I could hardly tell which, exceedingly. He 
then let her head, which she stooped and 
shook violently ; and then remarking to me, 
* esté buena,” she is all right, he was about to 








* Five vols. 4to, 
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replace the bridle arid saddle, which, however, 
I would not permit, but left her to come on 
with the bag:-age, which was behind us a small 
distance on the road. This animal never suf- 
fered any inconvenience during the rest of the 
journey. The phleme used upon the occasion 
was, it appears, as efficient as it was calculated 
for the contingencies which travellers are likely 
to experience in a country so thinly peopled. 
The application of the brandy in the ear I was 
the less surprised at, as it is used in Mexicd as 
a constant, and, I believe, specific remedy for 
the most violent pains in the head, especially 
those arising from toothache. In this case it 
is inserted by a syringe, or more frequently by 
the mouth of the operator, into the ear oppo- 
site to that side of the face where the pain lies, 
and is suffered to remain in till the pain leaves 
the patient, which I have always perceived it 
to do, however violent the attack may have 
been, in the course of three or four minutes: 
the whole effect is doubtlessly produced by what 
is called counteraction.”* 

On reaching a place called Zopilote, we are 
informed: ‘ Zopilote is the name of a vulture; 
we saw about 2000 of these dull birds sitting 
on the trees, as a sort of advanced guard of the 
place which so properly bears their designation, 
since they were the only living things that 
were to be seen in it: like other watchmen, 
they were, for the most part, fast asleep !”” 

At Acapulco, it is stated,—‘* The troops at 
this station are composed of the most abandon- 
ed portion of the Mexican population. Most 
of those we met with on the road, when the 
officer was so strenuous in defence of their 
honour, were convicts, who were coming to 
replenish the ranks of the hopeful band who 
were on the parade. There was scarcely a man 
of them, I was told, who had not committed 
crimes worthy of death. One of them, a fair, 
slight-made man, about twenty-three, with 
light hair, was particularly pointed out to me 
as known to be one of the greatest desperados 
that ever had human form: he is said to have 
bragged that he had committed thirteen mur- 
ders and assatsinations, amongst which his 
father was one of the victims. These are dan- 
gerous materials with which to ensure the 
safety of a town, by intrusting the garrison 
and all the strong places in their hands,’’ 

Here we must also select another local anec- 
dote : — 

‘* Whoever has read Anson’s Voyage will 
remember the delight which his poor sailors 
experienced when they could, at length, put 
their foot a-shote: they are described as re- 
viving at every step they took upon terra 
firma. ‘The delight they experienced in leay- 
ing the sea for the land could not have 
been greater than that which I felt in leaving 
the land to plunge into the sea. I never en- 
joyed a bath so much in my life ; but I was, 
accidentally, inconvenienced in the operation, 
in a manner which I could not have foreseen. 
I had hung my shirt on a nopal shrub on the 
beech, which was in a flowering: state, afd 
emitted from its buds myriads of little prickles, 


*-This cure of toothache is afterwards more particulatly 
described in its human application: «« The patient must 
the head reclined on the side on which the 
n is seated: the operator pours a little spirit, rum is 
the most ae into the ear which lies end 
about a table-spoonful is sufficient, and it must be allowed 
to remain there till the pain ie gone, TRE y 
the case in the course of three or four minutes. The sen- 
sation to the patient is by no means distressing : it resem- 
bles the whizzing ex ced on the immersion of the head 
under water, but is much more astounding; and I am not 
quite sure if, upon the only occasion on which I found it 
necessary to undergo the operation, it was not 4! 
with a t, though of 





momentary, feeling 
it is certainly not 3 and 
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the whole of which were transferred to my 
body. My agony, added to the intense heat 
of the climate, was excruciating; it was in 
yain to attempt to pick them out, for even if 
I had had the patience to do so, the thing was 
impracticable, for they had adhesion enough to 
keep their hold, whilst the slightest attempt 
to withdraw them broke them short off on 
the surface of the skin, This incident, trifling 
as it may appear, caused the night, which was 
excessively hot, and the following day, to pass 
most miserably. 

“ The nopal,” our .readers should be in- 
formed, “is a plant consisting of little stem, 
but expanding itself into wide thick leaves, 
more or less prickly according to its different 
kind: one or two of these leaves being set as 
ene plant, at the distance of two or three feet 
onerre from each other, are inoculated with 

e cochineal, which, I scarcely need say, is an 
insect : it is the same as if you would take the 
blight off an apple or other common tree, and 
ah small portion of it on another tree free 
from the contagion, when the consequence 
would be that the tree so inoculated would 
become covered with the blight: a small quan, 
tity of the insects in question is sufficient for 
each plant, which, in proportion as it increases 
its leaves, is sure to be covered with the costly 
parasite, When the plant is perfectly satu- 
rated, the cochineal is scraped off with great 
care. The plants are not very valuable for the 
first year; it appeared that they might be 
estimated as yielding after the second year 
from a dollar to a dollar and a half profit on 
each plant, Indigo is described as a substance 
of a deep blue colour, containing about fifty per 
cent of pure colouring matter; the analysis of 
indigo, says Brande, in his Mannal of Che- 
mistry, page 49, where he proposes to ascer- 
tain the proportion of colouring matter, which 
varies much in different samples, may be 
performed by the successive action of water, 

ol, and muriatic acid. One hundred parts 
of Guatemala indigo thus treated, afforded to 
water twelve parts, to alcohol thirty, to muri- 
atic acid ten, to residue of pure indigo forty- 
eight. This analysis would seem to prove that 
the indigo of Guatemala is superior to that of 
any other country.” 

e will now. go to. the latter, and exhibit 
some other of its most novel features. 
jutla is a few miles from Sonsonate : — 

“ There is a carriage-road the whole way 
from the port to the town, principally over a 
fine green sod, and through ayenues inter. 

. @ thick wood, which in the summer 
time 4s so umbrageous as hardly to leave the 
route, where the road should be, distinguish- 
able. This wood is infested by a small tiger, 
which is very fierce, but seldom attacks a man, 
unless affronted: he does not require the same 
provocation to assault the herds, especially the 
calves and young mules. The bulls are so well 
acquainted with his malicious intentions, that, 
forgetting their mutual animosities, they some- 
times te for the general protection, in 
which case. the tiger frequently gets the worst 
of the battle. The guaco, with its parasitical 
tendrils, clinging to the gigantic trees which 
girt the path, assures us of the presence of the 
most noxioys serpents; for, wherever these 
are found, the natives tell you that the guaco, 

the uafi antidote -to all their poisons, is 
also at hand, The root and branches of this 
plant, which greatly resembles the vine di- 
vested of its foliage, are equally effective ; and 

power is so instantaneous and astonishing, 

» had not the stories of its efficacy been 

Pepented by persons of veracity who have tried 
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its effect on themselves, I could hardly credit 
them. Some of the snakes here are so venom- 
ous that the person bitten generally dies in the 
course of twenty minutes: if, however, he be 
provided with the guaco, he bites a bit, and 
applies the saliva to the part: he also swal- 
lows the saliva arising from the mastication 
for a few hours, and he need have no further 
apprehension ; he is quite well. A young man 
of the name of on, who accompanied me 
to England, and of whom I ghall hereafter 
speak, told me that he has taken up in the 
palm of his hand that dreadful little viper 
called the tamaulpas, the bite of which is in- 
stant death, and that the reptile became 
instantly inert and torpid, because he had in 
his hand a small piece of this wonderful plant. 
Another person, whose servant had been 
bitten by the same kind of snake, was dying 
of a mortification which had taken place in 
his arm: a strong decoction of the root in 
brandy was poured down his throat, and also 
applied to the part affected: he was cured, 
and never afterwards felt any effect from the 
wound, Might not this wonderful remedy be 
applied to cases of hydrophobia? Not to 
speak of its beneficial qualities in cases of 
agues, dysentery, fever, and generally all those 
maladies which are peculiar to the human con- 
stitution in the places where it is found, I can 
answer for its being of a very harmless nature, 
for I took it by the advice and after the 
example of the English gentlemen, almost 
daily, with a view of preventing sickness; and 
must conclude it had the effeet, never having 
suffered from indisposition whilst residing at 
Somsonate, or other places where the climate 
is considered to be prejudicial to European 
constitutions.” : 

Travelling on to the capital of Guatemala, 
we haye the following : 

“ The tree which I had seen in my route to 
Acapulco, bearing cherries, without leaves, was 
here very common: my companion informed 
me that it was called picarg, How this term 
applies, which means rogue, with all its variety 
of senses, as applied either to the offender at 
the Old Bailey, who is sometimes forgiven after 
the commission of the act, or to the transgres- 
sor in the coteries of the Mesdames Vitula and 
Lubentia, who feels that he is forgiven whilst 
¢@ commits it,—I cannot, I confess, conceive ; 

haps, however, it meant that the fruit was 
quant: in truth, it was very sour. The 
next natural curiosity we met with was the 
gopilote, About fifty or sixty of these birds 
were standing in state round a dead mule, 
whilst one, distinguished by a tuft or. civic cap 
upon his head, was perched upon the careass, 
and contemplating it with a hurried air of 
dignity and satisfaction: he leered into each 
mo first with one eye and then with. the 
other, as a gentleman surveys a well-loaded 
table with his quizzing-glass. When I last 
saw a portion of this extraordinary community, 
they were taking their siesta, or sleeping after 
dinner; they were now in watchful expecta- 
tion of the moment when they might com- 
mence that repast. Don Simon told me that 
the bird who was playing so conspicuous a part 
was the one who had had the good fortune to 
find the mule, and was consequently considered 
the alcalde, or lord mayor; whilst the others, 
who had kindly congregated to help him to eat 
it, were senadores, or common-council.men. 
Indeed, it looked very like it,—for, after a 
reverent bow of the head on the part of the 
alcalde, which might be compared to a short 
grace, this worshipful and worshipping com- 


pany flew, helter skelter, upon the repast, Wel 
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waited some time to see the end of it—but 
despairing of doing so, proceeded on our 
route,” 

It may be worth observing, that the smal] 
black cherry is with us called piccaroon ; or, as 
the cockneys say, biggereons. Did they come 
from America ? 

The approach to the capital is very pic. 
turesque. 

May 17th. “* The .country began, from this 
place, to take the a) ance of some consider, 
able degree of civilisation. Gates and enclo- 
sures manifested the division and estimation of 
property. As we approached still nearer to the 
city, we passed some small connley villas and 
gardens, with tracts cultivated wi 
and surrounded by small dikes or mud walls, 
It was about four in the evening, the air wag 
fresh and balmy, the climate resembling ¢ 
bright English day in the beginning of June. 
The tract over which we was varied 
with hill and dale: the turf, green and tender, 
seemed sprouting under our feet as we ad, 
vanced. In the front lay the city, with its 
white domes and spires glittering in the sun, 
and appearing | than it really was by the 
interspersion of the shade and foliage of the 
fine trees with which it was on all sides in, 
tersected and environed, On the right were 
shaded groves, and cultivated slopes, and knoll, 
ed hills, rising upon. each other in p ive 
grandeur, till their summits became, as it were, 
the base of the tender gray streak which marked 
the distant outline of the Andes;—whilst on 
the left the country was a.series of table lands 
and valleys, formed by wide and bold undula, 
tions, and terminating with the three moun. 
tains, clad with foliage to thein summit, and 
looking like gigantic.warriors upon the pigmy 
multitudes by which they were surrounded, 
The sight was so beautiful and replete with 
interest, that I had stopped behind to enjoy, 
the contemplation of it alone and at leisure. 
As I was taking up my reins to continue my 
route, I saw a fawn sporting on a rising ground 
within ten yards. of me, It stamped. its foot, 
advanced, stopped short, frisked, then stopped 
short again, and stared at me: I had, . 
nically, drawn one of my pistols from the hol« 
sters, and had cocked it whilst I was witness- 
ing these manguvres. The little animal still 
stood staring at me with its lange black. eyes, 
innocent and ing, and its little black 
glossy nose and. chin perked out in impudeng 
defiance. It stamped its foot again, as offer- 
ing wager of battle, gave another frisk, and 
darted off.” 


We, too, must follow its example, - stamp, 
frisk, and be off —for a week, at least, 





‘The Collegians. A Second Series of Tales of 


the Munster Festivals, 3vols,12mo.. Lone 
don, 1829. Saunders and Otley, 
THE work now before us is one of which 
limited review can give little idea; detached 
portions do. but scant justice to a narrative 
whose fearful interest is gradually worked up 
to an almost painful degree ;, and as for -anti> 
cipating the dénougment, it is a literary fore- 
stalling which we hold in a degree of dislike 
that ought to do us no small credit among that 
class of novel-readers whose usual ejaculation is, 
“ Oh, don’t tell me the end, or you’ll spoil.all 
my pleasure!” We shall content ourselves 
with stating, that we have not for some time 
met with go powerfully written a tale; and 
yoy pa with extracts that will we 
style rather than the story. The wing 
is the first appearance of 6 lh 





* His attityde, as he keps one hand op the 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





, is eye fixed upon the foresail, was 

such as displayed his form to extreme advan- 
It .was erect, composed, and manly. 
ivery movement seemed to be dictated by a 
judgment perfectly at ease, and p will that, far 
‘being depressed, had caught a degree of 
excitement from the imminent dangers 

th which it had to struggle. The warm and 
flush upon his cheek could not be disco- 

vered in the pale and unequal light that shone 
upon him; but. the settled and steady lustre of 
large dark eye, over which not even the 
slightest contraction of the arched brow could 
be discerned ; the perfect calmness of his man- 
ner, and the half-smiling expression of hia 
mouth (that feature which of all others is most 
traitorous to the dissembling coward), bespoke 
a mind and heart that were pleased to encounter 
danger, and well calculated to surmount it. It 
was such a figure as would have at once awa- 
kened associations in the beholder’s mind of 
camps and action, of states confounded in their 
councils, and natiors overrun by sudden con- 
quest. His features were os pie by a lofty 
and confident enthusiasm, such as the imagina- 
tion might ascribe to the royal adventurer of 
Sweden, as he drew his sword on his beleaguer- 
ers at le. ' His ‘forehead was ample and 
in its character ; his hair ‘ coal- 

black’ and curling; his complexion of that rich, 
 pirey yellow, which, shewing as it did the 
bloom beneath, was far nobler in its 
character than the feminine white and red. 
The lower portion of hid physiognomy was 
finely and bye turned, and a set of teeth 
as white as those of a young beagle, gave infi- 
nite vivacity to the expression of his lips. The 
countenagice ' Was a one as men seldom 
look upon} but when once beheld can never be 
tten. ‘On a'seat at the weather side sat a 

g girl, her slight person wrapped in a blue 

>» while her were raised to the cheer- 

ful face of the helmsman, as if from him she 
i her hope and her security. ‘The 
blown back the ‘hood from her shoul- 

and the head and coyntenance which thus 


wind 
ders, 
© unmasked their beauty tothe moon’ were 
turned with a sylph-like grace and lightness. 


The mass’ of curly hair which was blown over 
left seemed of a pale gold, that har- 
monised with the excelling fairness and 
purity of her complexion; and the expression 
of her countenance was tender, affectionate, 
and confiding *  * © 
‘¢* Mind your hand, Mr. Hardress,’ said the 
boatman, in a careless tone, ‘ we are in the 
tide.’ It required the hand: of an experienced 
to bring the little vessel through the 

danger which he thus announced. An im. 
mense overtopping billow, capped in foam, 
came thundering downward like an avalanche 
her side. In spite of the precautions of 
ardress, and the practised skill with which he 
timed the motion of the wave, as one would 
take a ball upon the bound, or a hunter on the 
rise—thée bowsprit di , and cracked like a 
withered sapling, a whole ton of water was 
flung over the stern, drenching the crew as 
completely as if they had been drawn through 
the river. ' The boat seemed to s r and lose 
her way like a stricken hart, and lay for a mo- 
ment weltering in the gloomy chasm in which 
the wasted wave had left her. A low and smo- 
thered scream was breaking from the female, 
when her'e : in ‘met mod Hardress Cre- 
gan ; and her lip, though and quivering, 
was silent. ‘ That was right well dou: sin 
said Danny Mann, as the ‘boat once more cleft 
the breakers on her landward course: ‘ A mi- 
uute sooner, or a minute later, up with the 


hand, would put it all into her.’ ‘ ‘ A second 
would have done it,’ said Hardress, ‘ but all is 
well now. A charming night this would be,’ 
he continued, smiling on the girl, * for beaver 
and feathers.’ This jest produced a short hys- 
teric laugh in answer, which was rather start- 
ling than agreeable to the person who addressed 
her. Ina few minutes after, and without any 
more considerable disaster, the vessel drop; 
her peak, and ran alongside the rocks” in 
safety. * eit Dales F hs: 
‘At the time of Lord Halifax’s administra- 
tion, Lowry Looby, then a very young man, 
held a spot of ground in the neighbourhood of 
Limerick, and was well to do in the world; but 
the scarcity which prevailed in England at the 
time, and which occasioned a sudden rise in 
the price of beef, butter, and other produce of 
grazing land in Ireland, threw all the agricul- 
turists out of their little holdings, and occa- 
sioned a general destitution, similar to that 
produced by the anti-cottier system in the 
present day. Lowry was among the sufferers. 
He was saved, however, from the necessity of 
adopting one of the three ultimata of Irish 
misery, begging, listing, or emigrating, by the 
kindness of Mr. Daly, who took him into his 
service as a kind of runner between his farms, 
—an office for which Lowry, by his long and 
muscular legs, and the lightness of the body 
that encumbered them, was qualified in an 
eminent degree. His excelling honesty, one 
of the characteristics of his country, which 
he was known to possess, rendered him a still 
more valuable acquisition to the family than 
had been first anticipated. He had, moreover, 
the national talent for adroit flattery, a quality 
which made him more acceptable to his patron 
than the ‘latter would willingly admif,, and 
every emulsion of this kind was applied under 
the disguise of a simpleness, which gave it a 
wonderful efficacy. * Ha! Lowry,’ said Mr. 
Daly, ‘ well, have you made your fortune since 
you have agreed with the post-master ?’. Lowry 
put his hands behind his back, looked su 
sively at the four corners of the room, then 
round the cornice, then cast his eyes down at 
his feet, turned up the soles a little, and finally 
straightening his person, and gazing on his 
master, — * To lose it I did, sir, for a 
place.’ ‘‘To lose what?’ ‘ The place as post- 
man, sir, through the ccuntry westwards. 
Sure there I was a gentleman for life, if it 
was’n’t my luck.’ ‘I do not understand you, 
Lowry.” ‘I'll tell you how it was, oe 
Afther the last postman died, sir, I took your 
ricommendation to the post-masther, an’ axed 
him for the place. ‘ I’m used to thravelling, 
sir,’ says I, ‘‘ for Misther Daly, over, and—’ 
‘ Ay,” says he, takin’ me up short, ‘ an’ you 
have a good long pair o’ legs I see.’ ‘ Middling, 
sir,’ says I, (he’s a very pleasant gentleman) 
‘its equal to me any day, winther or summer, 
whether I go ten sine or twenty, so as I have 
the nourishment.’ ‘ *Twould be hard if you 
didn’t get that, any way,’ says he; ‘ well, I 
think I may as well give you the place, for I 
do’n’ know any gentleman that I’d sooner 
take his ricommendation than Misther Daly’s, 
or one that I’d sooner pay him a compliment, 
if I could.” * Well, and what was your agree- 
ment?’ ‘* Ten pounds a-year, sir,’ answered 
Lowry, opening his eyes, as if he announced 
something of wonderful importance, and speak- 
ing in a loud voice, to suit the magnitude of the 
sum, ‘* besides my clothing and shoes through- 
out the year.’ ‘ *T'was very handsome, Lowry.’ 
* Handsome, masther! ’T'was wages for a 
prince, sir. Sure there I was a made gentle- 





man all my days, if it was’n’t my luck, as I 





said before.’ ‘* Well, and how did you lose 
it?’ ‘I'll tell you, sir,’ answered Lowry: ‘I 
was going over to the post-masther yesterday, 
to get the Thralee mail from him, and to start 
off with myself on my first journey. Well 
an’ good, of all the world, who should I meet, 
above upon the road, just at the turn down to 
the post-office, but that red-headed woman 
that sells the free-stone, in the sthreets? So 
I turned back.’ ‘ Turned back, for what !’ 
* Sure the world knows, masther, that it is’nt 
lucky to meet a red-haired woman an’ you 
going of a journey.’ ‘ And you never went 
for the mail- 6 Faiks, I’m sure I didn't 
that day.’ ‘ Well, and the next morning ? 
¢ The next morning, that’s this morning, when 
I went, I found they had engaged another boy 
in my place.’ * And you lost the situation !” 
‘ For this turn, sir, any way. Tis luck that 
does it all. Sure I thought I was cock-sure of 
it, an’ I having the post-masther’s word. But, 
indeed, if I meet that free-stone crathur again, 
I’ll knock her red-head against the wall.’ ‘ Well, 
Lowry, this ought to shew you the folly of 
your superstition. ‘If you had ‘not minded that 
woman when you met her, you might have had 
your situation now.’ ‘ T'was she was in fault 
still, begging your pardon, sir,’ said Lowry, ‘for 
sure if I didn’t meet her at all this would’nt 
* Oh,’ said Mr. Daly, 

ou are well provided 
Theva no more to say, 


have happened me.’ 
laughing, ‘I see that 
against all argument. 
Lo a>” 


The Daly household make an exquisite fa. 
mily picture ; and the death-scene is as touch- 
ing as it is natural. The chief fault of the 
book is, that the principal plot, whose interest 
is rivetting, is sometimes broken in upon by 
Irish stories, sketches. of character, &c.-—good 
enough of their kind, -but still interruptions. 
This, however, comes of our modern - novelists 
being universalists, and doing statistics, de- 
scription, anecdotes, &c. all under one head. 
Yet, there is quite talent enough to justify 
usin ranking these volumes among some of 
the best productions of the soil. 


The Ruined City: a Poem. By G..P. R, 
James, Esq. 12mo. pp. 32. London, 1828. 
Some one beautifully says of Greece —“‘ her 
very tombs are ‘altars ;”’‘and it is by their side 
the poet would choose his most efficient stand 
when he combats the worldly wise, armed with 
systems and pamphlets, who question the utility 
of poetry, and would have the world of imagi- 
nation merged in the active and actual one. 
Many soils are as much summer’s favourites ; 
all her natural advantages, green wood and 
shining river, are to be found even lovelier in 
other lands; but what country has a name that 
at once goes from the ear to the heart, and calls 
up all that is elevated in our nature—the noble 
hope of the patriot—the aspiring dream of the 
bard, who paints earth with the hues of heaven, 
for he’ draws from his own consciousness of im- 
mortality, — what country has so intellectual a 
memory as Greece? And to whom does she 
owe this’ mental eternity but to her poets? for 
her historians, her philosophers, were poets too; 
and every noble thought, generous deed 
recorded of the past, stirs the feverish and 
troubled waves of the present as with an an- 
gel’s wing, that heals and purifies wherever it 
touches. Nay, even the dark record of guilt 
has its benefit, startling our thoughtless to-day, 
like a warning’ such as was given by the ske- 
leton at the Egyptian feast—at once sad and 
fearful. No marvel that a young poet, on 
visiting such a land, ‘should find his thoughts, 
like the fountains ofthe fairy tale, leap forth 
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in music. The author says: ‘“‘ A few. years 
ago, a party of English gentlemen, travelling 
in the Morea, conceived the idea of visiting 
some of the ruins of ancient Greece by moon- 


light. This was executed accordingly, during 
one of the most splendid nights of eastern 
summer ; and an account of the effect produced, 
given by one of the travellers to the author, 
suggested the following little poem.” Poetry 
was the only language which could speak of 
such scenes ; and what praise do we. not give 
Mr. James when we say he was worthy to 
have seen them? We frankly own we have 
been delighted with this little poem: the ele. 
gant versification, which gives fitting utterance 
to thoughts touched with the beauty they seek 
to embody—the melancholy musing—the min- 
gled memory of a glorious past, broken in upon 
by the striking realities of the present — the 
vein of half sad and half bitter philosophy, — 
speak the truly poetic mind—one on whose lips 
alone should the name of Greece ever rest. 
But let our readers use their own judgment. 


«* Parent of contemplation ! Night sublime! 
Thou equal sharer in the throne of time, 
I court thy friendly shade. Let man delight 
In glitt’ring sunbeams and in noisy light; 
To courts and crowds I willingly res’ 
The gaudy day: be night’s calm silence mine. 


* * * * 

Meanwhile, the sun’s pale sister calmly shone 
On those memorials of the ages gone, 
Looking so placid on that soulless scene, 
So cal sweet, so pensively serene, 
It commen as if she mark’d a world’s decay, 
Not feelingless; but poured her lucid ray 
Upon the remnants of the past, and drew 
Some comment, sweet and solemn, from the view. 
Beneath were column, sepulchre, and bust, 
Prostrate once more in their primeval dust : 
The melancholy records left alone 
Of thousands honour’d, and of thousands gone. 
Before my steps a nation’s dwellings lay— 
The earth I trod upon, a nation’s clay— 
And here and there the lettered stone would shew 
Some long-lived monument of short-lived woe, 
Telling how Dion died, how Ulpia wept, 
Where llis rotted, or where Simo slept; 
For the first steps within that city led 
Among the mansions of its ancient dead.” 


How true the next extract ! 


‘* We are mad gamesters in this world below, 
All hopes on one uncertain die to throw. 
How vain is man’s pufsuit, with — blind, 
To follow that which leaves us still behind ! 
Go! clasp the shadow, make it all thine own, 
Place on the flying breeze thine airy throne; 
Weave the thin sunbeams ofthe morning sky ; 
Catch the light April clouds before they fly ; 
Chase the bright sun unto the fading west, 
And wake him early from his golden rest ; 
Seeking th’ impossible, let life be past, 
But never dream of pleasure that shall last. 

* - * * 

Oft in my infancy, when joys were young, 
And, Hope! thy siren voice most sweetly sung, 
O’er the green meadow and the April pla 
I’ve chased the varied bow of heaven in vain— 
Followed its hues, transparent as they shone, 
And woo'd its pny Rey for mine own. 
In after years, when ty’s fairer beam 
Rose to my eyes in loveliness supreme, 

Beauty I followed, and as fondly too 
As e’er I chased yon arch of painted dew. 
Next came the love of flory, and the dream 
Of winning fame; I felt my bosom teem 
With thoughts and feelings deep, and-such as lead, 
When rightly taught, to honour’s shining meed ;— 
No matter now what might such dream destroy, 
Hope! ’twas like all thy gifts, a gilded toy. 
Hach splendid trifle that thou hang’st in air 
, Is to man’s but a glittering snare: 
Thyself the Iris of life’s changeful skies ; 
And still mian follows where the rainbow flies. 

But shall he yet, when often thy deceit 

, Has taught astray to roam his weary feet, 
Believe the lying vision he has proved, 
And'fix his eyes on things in.vain beloved ? 
Yes, even so! To life's remotest gleam, 
The truant still shall chase thy flying beam ; 
Till — the vale of death, in glory bright, 
The star of hope be fixed before his sight; 
No transient beam, no evanescent ray, 
But the full brilliance of eternal day.” 


Though we do not agree with the following, 
yet we like it. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


The widow’s sorrow his emblazonment; 

The orphan’s woe his fun’ral monument; 

The good man’s pity and the poor man’s tear 
The noblest trophies that adorn his bier. 

Oh! when th’ inevitable hour be come, 

And, ’midst past things men delve my latest home, 
Let me be mourned by gratitude and worth, 
And fond affection lay me in the earth ; 

Place o'er my lowly grave no haughty pile; 
Write on my unstained tomb no flatt’ry vile ; 

I would not men should come and scoff to read 
One doubtful record of my life or deed. 

No! rest my name in memory alone, 

A purer tablet than the Parian stone. 

Let friends remember me! when these are not, 
Or I forgotten—let me be forgot !” 


sketch. 


‘ 
**« Such once I knew ; from cold earth past away, 
A flower that bloomed and withered in a day ; 
Her voice was music, and a magic wile, . 
Born in the sweet persuasion of her smile, 
Stole to the heart, like those bright summer beams 
That fill the bosom with enchanted dreams; * 
And as she moved, the graces round her thrown 
Might have called blushes from the Phidian stone. 
Her eyes, as April’s morning skies, were blue, 
As » as _ and once as playful too; 
Young melody delighted in her sigh ; 
Her lip was love, her soul was harmony. 
Much was her joy to mark the opening spring, 
And list while birds its welcoming would sing ; 
Or wander through the forest’s budding shade, 
’Midst youthful boughs in tender green arrayed, 
What time the young pale flow'rets early bloom, 
And rise like spirits from their wintry tomb. 
But when the earth upheld the golden sheaf, 
She’d mourn to see her much-loved summer leaf 
Fall to the autumn ground, and fading flowers 
Drop their light honours neath the passing hours ; 
For shadowed forth Gone nature she would see 
Prophetic lines of human destiny. 
Yet much delighted she in every shade 
By the world’s variegated robe displayed ; 
For infant poesy her heart, 
Which scarce herself would own, and knew not to 
impart. 
But yet at times a something more than thought, 
Like a dark cloud o’er summer landscape brought, 
Would hang upon her; and with silent glance 
She'd gaze upon the blue sky’s deep expanse. 
It seemed as if her soul had ta’en its flight 
'o wander in its realms of native light; 
sojourn for a space on 
Then sorrowing leave its dwelling sky— 
And then a glistening tear, uncalled, would fill her 
es 
She was not made for earth, a thing so fair 
Seemed formed a higher destiny to share.” 
It is perhaps a stretch of prerogative to make 
#® work printed for private ci ion the sub-~ 
‘ject of public criticism ; but we-expect from our 
readers thanks ; and to Mr. James we can only 
say, that poetry, like mercy, ‘‘ is twice blessed, 
it: blesses him that gives and him that takes.” 
The bard were no true poet who “ did but 
wake his music for himself.” 





Londiniana; or, Reminiscences of the British 
Metropolis,-&c.-&c. By E. W. Brayley, 
F.S.A. 4 vols. 12mo. London, 1829. Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. 

SELECTIONS and compilations of this kind 
can hardly fail to be acceptable if put  to- 
gether with any thing like common taste and 
judgment; and when done with the knowledge, 
talent, and research, which belong to Mr. 
Brayley, it may. well be believed that such a 


-|work must be both entertaining and instruc- 


tive. His Londiniana is indeed a-yery interest- 
ing miscellany, in which the historian, the 
antiquary, the topographer, and the man of 
letters, will find ample and various sources to 
gratify each his peculiar appetite. Many. vo- 
lumes have been ransacked, and. some rare 
tracts sought out, to enrich this new picture of 
our mighty metropolis, or rather of many of its 
features—-for a full-length would require fifty 
times as large a publication. What we have 
is, however, ably executed; and between the 
literary matter and the illustrations, prints, 
reprints, plans, fac-similes, &c. &c., we can 
truly give a high character of Mr, Brayley to our 





, ** No! let man’s cule be writ on hearts; 
Gtief be his scutcheon when his soul departs ; 








readers. Since Malcolm’s very amusing book, 
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nothing at all to be compared to the present 
has appeared on the subject; and it is. one 
which deserves to be revived in.a new form at 
least every quarter or half century. 

It willreadily, be apprehended, at the same 
time, that the immense mags and diversified 
nature of its contents must render the idea of 
an adequate réviéw quite futile. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves with warm general 
praise, and with very brief quotations to ex- 
emplify the editor’s good qualities. : 

The following is striking, as contrasting the 


We cannot neglect the annexed exquisite | old feelings of London on the Catholic question 


with the present hour. ; 

‘“* Ceremony of Burning thé’' Pope.— The 
Green Ribbon Club.—It was mentioned in 
the preceding volume, that after the di 
of the pretended meal-tub plot, in 1679, the 
people became so indignant against the .Ca- 
tholics, that the annual solemnity of burning 
the pope in effigy, was celebrated with addi. 
tional ceremonies of mock. grandeur. The 
proceeding itself arose in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and it was occasionally observed on the 
anniversary of her birth, (viz. November the 
17th,) till after the commencement. of the last 
century, although not always with, a similar 
degree of pomp and uproariousness. In,.the . 
latter part of Charles the Second’s reign, these 
anti-papistical solemnities were employed as 
engines to excite ‘ the popular resentment 
against the Duke of York and his religion,’ 
and they were performed with great state and 
expense. The most famous of these. proces« 
sions were those of 1679, 1680, and 1681; to 
which Dryden thus alludes at the conclusion 
of his Epilogue to Gdipus: a 
Yet as weak states each other’s pow’r assure, 

Weak poets by conjunction are secure. 

Their treat is what your tes mast, 

Charm ! !,and show ! a.m and a ghost | 

We know not what you can desire or hope,. . 

To please you more, but ing of & pope. 
The following account of the tumultuaty pro. 
cession in the year 1679, was extracted (with 
a few verbal alterations) from, a very scarce 
pamphlet, intituled, ‘The Burning of. the 
Pope at Temple-bar, in ‘London,’ &c., and an. 
equally rare broad-side, quoted by Sir Walter 
Scott, in the sixth volume of his edition of 
Dryden’s Works. Upon the 17th of November. 
the bells began to ring about three o’clock in the’ 
morning in the city of London, and ‘several 
honourable and worthy gentlemen, belonging 
to the Temple as well as to the city, (remem- 
bering the burning both of London and the 
Temple, which was apparently exeeuted by 
popish villany) were pleased to be at the 
charge of an extraordinary triumph, in com. 
memoration of that blessed Protestant queen, 
which was as follows : —In the evening of the 
said day, all things being prepared, the solemn 
procession begun from Moorgate, and so to 
Bishopsgate-street, and down Houndsditch to 
Aldgate, — Leadenhall-street, Cornhill, 
by the Royal Exchange, . through Cheapside, 
to Temple-bar, in order following : — Ist. 
Marched six whifflers,.to clear the way, in 
pioneer caps and red waistcoats. 2d. A bell- 
man, ringing his bell, and with a dolesome 
voice, crying all the way, ‘ Remember Justice 
Godfrey.’ 3d. A dead body representing Jus. 
tice Godfrey, in the habit he usually wore, (a 
decent black habit) and the cravat wherewith 
he was murdered about his neck, with spots of 
blood on his wrists, breast, and skirt, and 
white gloves on his hands, his face pale and’ 
wan, riding upon a white horse, and one of 
his murderers behind him, to keep him from 
falling, in the.same manner as he was carried 
to Primrose-hill. 4th. A priest came next, 'in 
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a surplice, and a cope embroidered with dead 
meéh’s sculls and bones and skeletons, who give 
out pardons ‘very plentifully to all that would 
murder Protestants; and proclaiming it meri- 
tofious. 5th. Then a ren alone, with a 
great silver cross. 6th. Four Carmelite friars, 
in white and black habits. 7th. Four gray 
friars, in the proper habits of their order. 
8th. Six Jesuists, ly daggers. 
9th. Four wind-music, called the waits, play- 
ing all the way. 10th. Four bishops, in pur- 
ie, with lawn sleeves, with golden crosses on 
their breasts, atid crosiers in their hands. 
11th. Four other bishops, in pontificalibus, 
with surplices and rich embroidered copes, and 
golden mitres on theit heads. 12th. Six car- 
dinals, in scarlet robes and caps. 13th. Then 
followed the pope’s chief physician,* with Je- 
suist’s powder in one hand, and an urinal in 
the other. 14th. Two priests, in surplices, 
with two golden crosses. Lastly, the pope 
hitmself, in a lofty glorious pageant, repre- 
senting a chair of state, covered with scarlet, 
richly embroidered and fringed, and bedecked 
with golden balls and crosses. At his feet, 
a cushion on state, and two boys in surplices, 
with white silk banners painted with red 
crosses, and bloody consecrated daggers for 
miitdeting Protestant kings and princes, 
with an incénse-pot before them, censing 
his holiness, who was arrayed in a splendid 
scatlet gown, lined throughout with ermine, 
and richly daubed with gold and silver lace: on 
his head a triple crown of gold, and a glorious 
cdllar of gold and precious stones, St. Peter's 
keys, a number of beads, Agnus Dei’s, and 
other Catholic trumpery. At his back, his 
holiness’s-privy-counsellor, the degraded sera- 
phim, (Angliee the devil,) frequently caressing, 
hugging, and whispering him, and oft times 


- ‘ 


inecrosting Die aloud to destroy his majesty, 


to forge a Protestant plot, and to fire the city 
agath, to which pu he held an infernal 
torch in his hand. he whole procession was 
attended with 150 flambeaux and lights, by 
order; but as many more came in volunteers 
as thade up some thousands. Never were the 
balconies, windows, and houses more numer- 
ously lined, or the streets closer thronged with 
multitudes of péople, all expressing their abhor- 
réfice of popery, with continual shouts and 
acclamations; so that ’tis modestly computed 
that, in the whole progress, there could not be 
fewer than two hundred thousand spectators. 
Thus, with a slow and solemn state, they pro- 
ceeded to Temple Bar, where, with innumer- 
able swarms, the houses seem to be converted 
into Heaps of men and women and children, 
for whose diversion there were provided great 
quantities of excellent fire-works. Temple 
Bar being, since its rebuilding, adorned with 
four stately statues, viz. those of queen Eliza- 
beth and king James on the inward or eastern 
side fronting the city, and those of king 
Charles the Ist, of blessed memory, and our 
present gracious sovereign, (whom God, in 
mercy to these nations, long preserve !) on the 
outside, facing towards Westminster, the sta- 
tue of queen Elizabeth was, in regard to the 
day, provided with a crown of gilded laurel, 
atid in her hand a golden shield, with this 
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unto, the following song, alluding to the pos- 
ture of those statues, was sung in parts, 
between one representing the English cardi- 
nal,* and others acting the people. 


Cardinal Norfolk. 
From York to London town we come, 
To talk of popish ire, 
To reconcile you all to Rome, 
And prevent Smithfield fire. 
Plebeians. 
Cease, cease, thou Norfolk Cardinal, 
See, y stands Bess, 
Who saved our souls from popish thrall: 
O Queen Bess, Queen Bess, Queen Bess ! 
Your popish plot and Smithfield threat 
We do not fear at all; 
For lo! beneath Queen Bess’s feet, 
You fall, you fall, you fall! 
’Tis true, our King’s on t’other side, 
A looking tow’rds Whitehall ; 
But could we bring him round about, 
He’d counterplot you all. 


Then down with James, and up with Charles 
On good Queen Bess’s side, 

That all true Commons, Lords, and Earls, 
May wish him a fruitfull bride.t+ 


N. : 
indexes oat mens 
And traitors all to justice bring : — 
Amen, Amen, Amen. 

Then the thronging spectators were enter- 
tained for some time with ingenious fire-works ; 
anda vast fire being prepared, just over against 
the Inher Temple gate, his holiness, after some 
compliments and reluctances, was decently top- 
pled from all his grandeur into the impartial 
flames ; the crafty devil leaving his infallibili- 
tyship in the lurch, and laughing as heartily 
at his ignominious end as subtle Jesuits do at 
the ruin of bigotted lay Catholics, whom them- 
selves have drawn in, or as credulous Coleman’s 
abettors did, when, with pretences of a reprieve 
at last gasp, they had made him vomit up his 
soul with a lie, and sealed his dangerous chops 
witha halter.t This [act of] justice was 
attended with a prodigious shout, that might 
be heard far beyond Somerset-house,§ and 
"twas believed the echo, by continued reverbe- 
rations, before it ceased, reached Scotland, (the 
duke was then there) France, and even Rome 
itself, damping them all with a dreadful asto- 
nishment.”’ 

Should occasion offer, we shall hereafter 
transcribe a few of the most striking accounts 
with which this work is richly endowed: for 
the nonce, this single extract must of neces- 
sity suffice. 








NUBIA. || 
From the MS. Journal of G. B. Brocchi. 


“ Ar TER a long and tiresome sojourn of nearly 
five months at Chartum, I set out for Sennar 
with that sort of hilarity which a man feels 
when released from ‘ durance vile.’ 

“For nearly eight months of the year the 
country around Sennar wears an aspect of the 
most frightful sterility; realising, in every 
sense, the ideas we are apt to form of the 
regions of the torrid zone. Immense plains, 
which extend further than the eye can reach, 
present an unvarying expanse of arid sands, 
strewn with withered plants; or, should a 
scanty vestige of verdure occur, it consists of 





* Philip Howard, third son of Henry, Earl of Arundel, 
and brother to the Duke of Norfolk. He was made a 





motto inscribed: ‘ The Protestant Religion and 
Magna Charta,’ and flambeaux placed before 
it. The pope being brought up near there- 





t The barrenness of Catherine of Braganza, Charles 
the Second’s consort, may be ed as one of the proxi- 
mate causes of the revolution of 1688. 

Coleman was rom to the Duke of York, and had 
» for 





* « Sir Gone Wakeman. He was a Catholic, and 
physician to Charles the Second’s queen. impli- 
cated in the pe plot, he was tried for his life; but the 
credit of the witnesses was blasted by the dying declara- 
tions of those who suffered; and he had the good fortune 
to be acquitted.” . 


been convicted in ori? fr 4 on a traitorous corre- 
pond with Pére la Chaise, the French king’s con- 
fessor. 

§ Somerset-house was, at that time, the queen's resi- 
dence. 


1 This paper is gleaned from long details in two 
recent Nos. of an (ay eo me _ 





mere thistles and oshar. The forests wear an 
equally melancholy appearance. In the months 
of April and May, when our own country is 
clothed in renovated verdure, it remains dead 
and lifeless under the sky of these climes; 
whilst the trees are quite as naked, and their 
branches quite as leafless, as during the winter 
season with us, unless, indeed, a solitary leaflet 
may here and there be seen struggling into 
existence. No sooner, however, does the rainy 
season set in, than the scene undergoes a com~- 
plete metamorphosis ; and one or two falls of 
rain are sufficient to produce it. The sands of 
the desert, which, to all appearance, were in- 
susceptible of vegetation, smile with their car- 
pets of verdant brilliancy, and are not excelled 
in beauty by our gayest pastures. The plains 
are covered with a variety of grasses, which 
afford an ample and acceptable subsistence to 
the flocks; the soil, from which every living 
thing had been banished, is at once instinct 
with life; the woods array themselves in all 
their splendour, and afford their refreshing 
shelter to herds of oxen and camels; the culti- 
vated fields are clothed with crops of grain in 
every direction. bd > = 

“ The rains of a European summer not 
only renovate vegetation when sinking under 
the effects of excessive drought, but impart 
new life and vigour to the human frame. The 
fresh and elastic temperature of the air reani- 
mates our bodily and mental faculties; the 
atmosphere, rich with the perfume of the glade 
and garden, draws us from our dwellings with 
its voluptuous breath; the heavens become 
serener, a fine morning ushers in a more deli- 
cious evening, and our whole sotil is knit with 
greater festivity, and energy, and activity. 
Never do we enjoy existence so thoroughly as 
at such a moment as this. An effect, the very 
reverse of this picture, takes place under the 
Nubian sky. The first impressions which the 
novelty of the scene has excited are quickly 
succeeded by indifference and disgust. A damp, 
oppressive wind blows from the south without 
vessation, during the rainy season: our appe- 
tite fails us, our strength succumbs, and our 
mind is stultified, as if blasted by its malignant 
breath. A state of absolute torpor takes pos- 
session of our every sense. However heavy 
may have been the shower, the heavens never 
entirely recover their serenity, but murky clouds 
flit across their face, threatening a fresh de- 
scent. * * The great variableness of the tem- 
perature destroys the equilibrium of health ;— 
the broiling sun of the mid-day is the harbin- 
ger of a piercing breeze: the atmosphere, sur- 
charged with moisture, keeps our clothes and 
furniture in a state of constant humidity; and 
thence proceed stoppage of the circulation and 
rheumatic affections.—A thick stratum of vis- 
cid mud puts an end to all intercourse with the 
adjacent parts; and the camel himself, whom 
nature seems to have created for the peculiar 
use of these climates, becomes, for the moment, 
a useless encumbrance, though he is the only 
beast of burthen. Innumerable swarms of 
noxious insects—flies of every form and size— 
gnats and ants of various species, arise, gorged 
with a green-coloured liquid, from the slime of 
this universal marsh, as if they had been gene- 
rated by putrescence ; and they cover every hole 
and corner of the houses. Add to this, the 
roofs being composed of mud, on the appear- 
ance of an impending shower, the whole family 
is in a state of daily and nightly uproar, in their 
anxiety to provide against any forcible entry of 
the descending enemy.—And with all these 
iniseries, the season affords no set-off, like our 





autumus, of multifarious fruits, smiling and 
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diversified pastures, the varied produce of the 
vegetable garden, or any of those useful pro- 
ductions, which render a southern autumn so 
delightfully attractive. 
“ Being at Sennar at the commencement of 
the rains, I quitted it to pass the remainder of 
the season at Chartum. The rains of the 
former place are heavier, of more frequent oc- 
currence, and of greater duration; and are 
accompanied by a storm of wind from the south, 
which drives the rain with prodigious fury 
before it. So soon as the shower approaches 
the earth, it is dispersed and rebounds, whilst 
the wind tosses up the rain-drops, grinding them 
into such minute particles, that the ground 
appears covered with a layer of dense fog. 
These pluvious storms are waited upon by 
thunder, lightning, and sometimes hail; the 
latter, however, is a phenomenon unknown at 
Chartum. The clouds frequently descend and 
cover the surface of the ground; but at Char- 
tum, which is close upon the skirts of the plu- 
vial zone, the rains are later, nor are they so 
abundant, or so continued. The first of them 
fell this year on the 18th of July; and from 
that time until this day (the 31st of August), 
the fall of the thermometer remained constantly 
stationary between the 26° and 28° of Réau- 
mur; nor did it rise, during that space, for 
more than three days to 30°, nor for more than 
one single day to 31°. Before the rains came 
on, and during the preceding months, it had 
risen every day to 33° and 34°. It must be 
led as a rare occurrence, that when the 
rainy season is at its height, namely on the 
2d of August, the thermometer, as Bruce Te- 
lates, should rise to 116° of Fahrenheit, which 
corresponds with 37° of Réaumur. It is re- 
markable, that at sunrise, and during the 
rainy season, the thermometer should have 
maintained nearly the same elevation of 21° 
and 22°, which it usually maintains in the 
hottest weather at the same hour. The cause 
Tshould assign for this fact, is the calmness 
which pervades the atmosphere during the 
night: it was seldom interrupted by the small- 
est breath of wind. 

“‘ Throughout these countries there are not 
more than three or four species of plants, 
though the magnificence, brilliancy, and ver- 
dure of the carpets with which nature tempo- 
rarily endows them, would lead the observer to 
infer that they were the effect of a great variety 

species:—these are confined to the trian- 
thema pentandra, the boheravia repens, and 
the dwarf convolvulus, bearing a little white 
flower.” 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
A New System of Treating the Human Teeth, 
ce. &c. By J. Paterson Clark, M.A., 
mtist. 8vo. pp. 163. London, 1829. 
Longman and Co. 
Ir is a strange thing, that the human teeth, 
apparently the most indestructible organ of 
our whole frame, should be the cause of more 
suffering, and perhaps of more mortality, than 
any other member with which Providence has 
furnished mankind. The ear, with all its fine 
mechanism—the eye, with all its fragile delicacy 
—nay, the stomach, with all its complication 
and heavy business in the economy of life,— 
none of give us so much trouble as the 
hard, compact, and well-guarded teeth. In 
childhood their growth is often fatal—in in- 
fancy their. change is painful and disfiguring— 
i riper years they are almost to every individual 
Sources of accident and agony—and towar«s the 
Close of our earthly pilgrimage, the miscrable 


loon still anxious to preserve a specimen of his 
useful, though tormenting auxiliaries. Under 
such circumstances, we turned with much 
curiosity to Mr. Clark’s New System, especially 
as it professed to develop a discovery made 
him of a certain mode of curing that “ hell of 
a’ diseases,” as Burns ealls the toothache, and 
also that dreadful disorder the tic douloureux. 
We accordingly perused this book with great 
attention, and we were struck by the absence 
of all quack pretention, and by the reasonable- 
ness of the arguments in support of the new 
mode of treatment. This was much in favour 
of its author ; but—and there is always a but / 
It has been our principle, since the establish- 
ment of the Literary Gazette, to take nothing 
for granted which was susceptible of proof, and 
consequently to give nothing to the public 
with the weight of our authority (whatever 
that might be worth), the truth of which we 
had not previously ascertained by every, the 
best, means in our power. On this ground we 
have acquired that general confidence which 
we will never abuse; and it may be granted to 
us that we have not failed in the present in- 
stance. We immediately instituted an inquiry 
into the results of Mr. Clark’s practice, and we 
even sent parties to him in order that. we 
might form our own judgment of the effect of 
his discovery and mode of practice. It affords 
us pleasure to say, that the investigation has 
been perfectly satisfactory; and, in the very 
worst cases, conviction of the efficacy of both 
carried home to us in spite of the teeth. The 
chief secret seems to be the use of a particular 
cement in stopping decay, before employing 
gold or other materials as a permanent pre- 
servative; and also, another secret, not less 
sensibly felt by patients, that of easing the pain 
of toothache generally, in a few minutes— 
certainly not as done in South America (see 
our review of Thompson’s Guatemala). These 
are great achievements, and well deserve the 
attention of individuals subject to these racking 
tortures, which are sufficient to embitter every 
enjoyment of life. What we farther like in 
Mr. Clark is, that he is rather prone to retain 
and not to wrench out the peccant tooth; he 
tries to make the bad tenant of the mouth a 
good one, and does not employ force to eject 
him, which is too frequently done, as we see 
from the prodigious numbers of deplorable-look- 
ing teeth which are usually displayed in the 
windows of dentists, of which a walk across 
the courts from St. Martin’s Lane to Henrietta 
Street will afford abundant and disgusting 
evidence. Altogether, we look upon this as a 
very important discovery, which medical men 
will treat with great regard, and the heads of 
families hail with delight. 


Deutsche und Englische Gespriche, f° Ger- 
man and English Dialogues. By J. F. Rey- 
mann. 12mo. pp. 411. London, 1829. Treut- 
tel, Wiirtz, and Co. ; Dulau and Co. ; Long- 
man and Co. 
Tue study of the German language is daily 
becoming, as it deserves to.be, more general in 
England; and as we are now well awakened 
to the value of the authors of that country, 
our sense of its utili.y is gradually increasing. 
This work is one of .!:e numerous helps that 
have lately been put forth to facilitate the 
acquisition of the German tongue; and we 
are bound to say that the dialogues are nu- 
merous and ample, and comprise a great va- 
riety of subjects. The list of idiomatic ex- 
pressions is also copious; and the whole is 





skeleton-remains of the once well-arranged 


corps, continue to annoy the slippered Panta-| pursuit. Having, however, said thus much 


in just praise of the publication before us, 
we feel ourselves equally bound in justice to 
exhibit and reprehend the disingenuous and 
culpable conduct of its compiler. On looking 


by} over M. Reymann’s work, it struck us that 


many parts of it were familiar to our minds ; 
and we turned back to his preface for the 
acknowledgments which, in candour and ho- 
nesty, we expected to find respecting the 
sources whence he had drawn his materials. 
But ‘ there is no such thing;” and, on the 
contrary, only a statement that the present 
work was needed in consequence of the errors, 
expensiveness, and irregularities of preceding 
teachers. Now, considering how much M. R. 
has availed himself of the labours of others, 
we must say that this is a very unhandsome 
and unfair proceeding. We remembered, about 
1825 or 1826, noticing, with high approbation, 
The Linguist, which appeared in weekly Nos., 
and was afterwards collected into two 8vo. vols. 
by Mr. Daniel Borleau, also the author of 
several other excellent elementary books; and 
we referred to these for some lights to guide 
us on the present occasion. Our surprise was 
certainly great when we discovered to what 
an extent M. Reymann had plunied himself 
in borrowed feathers. A more gross instance 
of barefaced plagiarism and thankless book. 
making never offended our tribunal. As the 
master of a “ Literary Institution,” M. Rey- 
mann, it appears to us, ought to have been 
ashamed to pillage a more modest individual 
engaged in the private practice of teaching, 
without paying him that public tribute which 
was due to his philological abilities ; and espe- 
cially from one so much indebted to them as 
M. R. has been. It is gratifying for us to 
render him that justice; and we need panes d 
add to its effect, by saying that both parti 
are alike unknown to us, and equally ‘indif- 
ferent, except on the pure score of meri 

It is not our purpose, nor is i called for, to 
trace M. Reymann throughout his unconfessed 
borrowings: a short sample will serve for the 
whole. His introduction sets out verbatim 
with the words of Borleau’s little key, pub- 
lished by Boosey in 1825; and the rest of the 
sentence is from Borleau’s Linguist, page 15. 
The next two periods are entirely from the 
same Linguist, page 8. In short, from the 
first sixteen 8vo. pages of M. Boileaw’s Lin. 
guist we find more than one half torn, to 
constitute an equal portion of M. Reymann’s 
“« Introduction to German Grammar ;” which 
he with jocular truth calls an “* Easy” Initros 
duction, since, indeed, it must have been wons 
drous easy to him ! 

In all grammars and exercises it is evident 
that the grammatical remarks and the ex- 
amples must possess a strong resemblance; but 
M. Reymann has tran every legitimate 
bound in his wholesale mode of plundering. 
And this is the more amusing to us, ‘as 
we observe that, among the other peacocks 
he has stript, he has not spsred Wendeborn, 
whose well-known mar has run through 
many editions; and, what augments the hu- 
mour of the transaction, has the names of 
Longman and Co., and Black and Co., also 
upon its title-page, as publishers. We dare say 
these gentlemen were not aware, when they 
consented to take a share in Reymann’s work, 
that they were only agreeing to resell 
slices of their wn property in another shape. 
Ex. gr. from 233 to 256 of the former is, with 
a few slight interpolations, literatim from the 
latter. 





well calenlated to forward the student in his 


We have deerted it to be our duty to offer 
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these remarks, sorry as we are’ toAyound indi- 
vidual feelings; but in literatuye, as in every 
‘thing else, honesty -is the only true policy ; 
and we cannot. knowingly shrink from repro- 
-bating the opposite course when distinctly in 
proof before uss Anger or ill-nature — the 
concomitants of disappointment and malice — 
are n0 eet in the Literary; Gazette ; 
the principle of which is the kindly encourage- 
ament of talent of every: description ; and it is 
only when influential individuals take what we 
consider to, be an erroneous .course, or when 
{as in. this, instance) the path of candour and 
even-handed, justice is forsaken, that we, from 
the same principle; think it incumbent upon 
us to expose the offender. 


German Poetical Anthology ; or, Select Pieces 
from the principal. German Poets: accom- 
ied with Notes for the Use of Students, &c. 
} fy Bernays. 12mo. pp. 388. London, 
. , Treuttel and Co. 
“We have elsewhere had occasion to mention’ 
the growing popularity and the high value of 
, German literature in this country ; and it gives 
us much jure to have to speak of so excel- 
lent an aid to the attainment of the language, 
-and the love of.the best authors, as this volume. 
Preceded by a clever, historical sketch of Ger- 
man, poetry, a, list of the most distinguished 
.Pgets, and concise but pointed notes respecting 
‘those from whom the selections are made, 
Mr. Bernays has in every way earned our 
thanks and approbation. We are not acquaint- 
‘ed with so pleasant and useful a book to put 
into the hands of students, nor a more agree- 
able miscellany for the advanced scholar. 


2 ae , 





_. ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris.* 


-lp.was with much difficulty that T obtained a 
ticket for the opening of the Chambers, which 
is a coup.d'mji truly imposing and interesting. 
At.one o'clock the firing of cannon announced 
the:approach of his majesty, who ascended the 
throne amidst acclafnations of Vive le roi! He 
jwas dressed, as is custom: in the full uni- 
form of ing grerl fer. iting could be, 
mote ly or eful thap. his rtment as 
he saluted the: assembly, which. rose on his 
entry, and remainéd in a standing” position 
suntil. he invited the peers to resume their 
_seats, which he did. in the folloging words : 
“* Messrs. les pairs, asseyez-vous.”” The chan- 
cellor then gave a similar invitation to the de- 
,puties, ‘in the king’s name; and, after a pause 
.of a few minutes, his sensenty pronounced his 
discourse, which was frequently interrupted by 
enthusiastic applauses. The coté libéral, in 
particular, was loud in its marks of approval. 
.The. Dauphin and the Duc de Chartres sat on 
the king’s right hand, and on his left the Duke 
of. Orleans, who, par parenthése, looks more 
like .an Englishman than a Frenchman; the 
Duchesses d’Angouléme, Berri, and Orleans, 
occupied the tribune of the dauphine ; and des 
snfans de France were between their royal aunts 
and mother. The Duc de Bordeaux wore the 
uniform of a cuirassier: to be obliged to stay 
quiet seemed not at all to accord with his lively 
isposition, for he yawned, whispered to his sis- 
ter,.and appeared more inclined to play than to 
contemplate the serious physiognomies of mes- 
sieurs les députés. The es were chiefly 
filled with of high rank and ladies 
who were dressed in ly splendour, which 
* © The first 
several weeks) ‘Dut as ite interest appears to wr’ts be 


rather more permanent than the fleeting topics of the 
day, we have decided on inserting it, though late.——Ea. 
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much enlivened the.scene., I observed several 
English women of extreme beauty, ;who at- 
tracted the regards of grave diplomatists ; even 
Talleyrand. now and then turned his eyes 
towards the fairer part of the audience, and 
seemed by no means insensible to the pleasure 
of contemplating their charms. This prince is 
considered superiorly ugly ; yet never was wit so 
strongly traced on human countenance. . The 
French say, que c’est esprit du diable: if such 
be the case, his sulphuric majesty must be a 
very captivating personage. FE 

e second ball given by the Duchesse de. 
Berri is said to have eclipsed the former one.: 
Her highness was dressed as a sultana, as were 
also the young Princesses of Orleans ; their 
ladies of honour were the Duchesse de Rauzan, 
d’Istria, the Countess de Vogué and d’Avaray, 
who were in blue and yellow costumes. Dan- 
cing continued’ until five o’clock.. Supper 
was served at midnight; but the ladies only 
were seated, thé gentlemen debout. This cus- 
tom is peculiarly favourable to ambulatory 
lovers, who have more than one string to 
their bows ; as, instead of stupidly sitting during 
the whole of the repast by the side of one lady, 
they may make the tour of the table, and share 
tender sighings, compliments, and des belles 
phrases, amongst at least half a hundred. 
Time is precious to Cupid’s votaries ; and an 
evening passed at Paris, whether by an Eng- 
lish or French fashionable, would be termed 
lost, if the list of his victims did not swell be- 
yond the decimals ! 

The English public in Paris, that is to say 
the lady part of society, are up in arms against 
a celebrated queen of song, Madame Mali- 
bran, who a fortnight since gave a concert, to 
which none were invited, dit on, save those 
who could boast of having bent the knee before 
the throne of royalty. ith regard, however, 
to this accusation, the fair melodist is innocent : 
foreigners of all nations were received at her 
musical soirée, amongst whom were several 
who had never even breathed courtly air. As 
for the second offence laid to the charge-of Ma- 
dame. Malibran, it is of a graver nature/—dhe, 
in fact, not to be redeemed or forgiven ; for 
who can pardon ridicule ?—and it appears that 
the imprudent vocalist ventured to play with 
this weapon, having amused her audience with 
a burlesque imitation of English singing. This 
latter crime I fear I can neither refute nor pal- 
liate. I understand that a petition is forth- 
with to be despatched to the manager of the 
London Opera-house, to entreat, implore, and 
pray of him to decline for the future all further 
— with the ungrateful Signora. 

resterday a grand vocal and instrumental | 
concert was given at the Salle de l’Ecole Royale | 
de Musique, in memory of Haydn. Very 
few attended it, pleasure being too much on 
the wing at this period of the year to admit 
of fashionables or fashionablesses devoting a 
couple of hours to the enjoyment of harmony. 
The music of Pierre et Cathérine, by Mr. 
Adam, is much praised by the connoisseurs of 
song: perhaps it may be very divine, but its 
beauties were lost on my ear; and had it not 
been for the noise of the numerous instruments 
in the band, I should have fallen asleep at the 
first representation. 
_ Notwithstanding that the tribunal of exqui- 
sites ‘or fashionables have decreed it mauvais 
ton to visit the beaux arts on Sunday, I went 
this morning to see the exhibition of paint- 
ings at the Luxembourg: the galleries were 
thronged by the tag-rag and bob-tail classes, 
consequently the odour of snuff, tobacco, and 


—<$—$———— 
Colagee and otto de rose. This substitute 
would have been ‘insupportable, were fot 
English noses corrected of their fastidious 
sensibility by their sojourn in this capital ; 
but on.s*habitue a tout.. 

‘T observed there were very few paintings 
added to the former collection: as usual, 
Cupids and Psyches abounded; Love on can- 
vass, & ce gui paroit, indemnifies for its absence 
in the heart ; in the same manner as using the 
word honneur, dispenses from the necessity of 
practising it. The only Psyche which at all 
realised the’ idea, was that by M. Gérard: 
though perfect in form and beauty, it is tame 
with regard to expression, and the tint of the 
complexion rather of the jaundice hue. The 
crowd appeared solely attracted by the dying 
scene of the Duc de Berri: this subject, how- 
ever, seemed neither to inspire sympathy for 
the sufferer nor horror at’ the criminal. On 
the contrary, most revolting plaisanteries were 
uttered by some of the spectators. The artist 
has admirably depicted the feelings of the dif. 
ferent persona: represented in this picture ; 
the attitude as well'as the expression of coun- 
tenance given to the Duchesse d’Angouléme 
is most natural ; she looks as if every sensation 
were paralysed, in fact, as though emotion 
were so powerful that ‘* feeling seemed almost 
unfelt.”” 

Tout le monde is preparing for Lent, b 
laying up a plentiful store of sinnings, whic 
are all to be fasted away by devouring turbot, 
soles, salmon, with every species of exquisite 
sauce. It would be edifying, as well as amus- 
ing, to discover what kind of self-denial is prac- 
tised by feasting on the luxuries of the ocean, 
instead of those of the land or air.— The grand 
“mode at present with regard to evening enter- 
tainments, is to invite fifteen hundred people, 
when your apartments can barely contain half 
the number. A foreigner of some rank and 
large fortune gave-one of those graniioso balls 
‘a few evenings'sirite ; but as the worshippers 
of pleasure déem every moment lost which 
is not dedicated to enjoyment, Monseigneur 
dined in town with a party of bons vivans, 
‘intending to be at home at ten to receive 
his numerous guests. The rites of Bacchus, 
however, were not terminated until eleven, 
when he’ set out fdr his hotel; but found it 
impossible to pass the long file of carriages 
which were occupied by shivering ladies who 
waitéd admittance. In vain the donor of the 
féte assured the gendarmes that he was M. 
le Comte D He was obliged to take 
his rank according to the law, “ first come first 
served,”’ and only reached his inhospitable door 
at three o’clock in the morning. There were 
twelve couverts stolen at this same _entertain- 
ment, fifteen shawls, ten hats, five mantles, and 
several ladies lost their bracelets, owing to the 
Squeezing, pressing, and confusion. 

. Tout est héro, jusqu’aux &nes—for les Mé- 
moires d’un Ane is announced as a work re- 
plete with interest ; and, as bi hy is the 
order of the day, no doubt we shall have thé 
whole quadruped race figuring in print. 

I believe the law will pass against duelling; 
if so, what will become of poor honour ? 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
"  Priday evening, Feb. 20. 
Mn. A1InGER delivered some observations ‘ori 
péndulums, and the modes of compensation fof 
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On the table of the library were specimens 








bad blacking, prevailed over that of cau de 


of ancient armour; an apparatus for mig. 
certain experiments on sound; presents 0 
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metallo ohrome by Signor Nobili ; of calcedony or 
Vault by the Rev. Mr. Cater; and alie sspersl 
contributions in literature. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

On Monday: evening the recond réunion for 
the season took place, Sir H. Halford, Bart. 
the president, in the chair. A paper was read 
on sudorific remedies, by Dr. Holland; after- 
wards the President read a communication 
which he had received from a medical gentle- 
man (a Mr. Tollidge, if we heard aright) settled 
in the Azores, on the climate of St. Michael’s : 
in this paper the writer states the superiority 
of St. Michael’s over Madeira as a -residence 
for invalids, on account of its more settled and 
agreeable temperature (never varying more 
than four degrees in the course of the twenty- 
four hours), goodness of roads, locality, &c. 

The memoirs read at these assemblies will, 
in future, not only embrace the obseryation 
and experience of eminent physicians settled in 
our own country ; but the contributions of the 
various members of the profession scattered 
over the face of the globe will also be received 
and read, thus making the College of Physi- 
cians the centre, as it were, of medical science. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue Bishop of Bath and Wells, V.P., in the 
chair.—A paper was read ‘on the Prunus 
Caenmiglia,” by Professor Tenoce, of Naples ; 
in which the author states that the plant had 
been successfully used in the Two Sicilies as a 
substitute for the Peruvian bark. The right 
hon. the vice-chancellor was elected a member ; 
certificates in favour of other candidates were 
read ;.one in favour of a medical gentleman 
who had been d/ack-balled at a former meeting, 
was again read, and ordered to be suspended 
in the meeting-room, previous to a new ballot. 
. Dr. Churchill, in reference to this certificate, 
-said that the “ party” who had black-balled 
the gentlemay ‘in whose behalf it was written, 
had acted in a.most di 1 manner; that 
party. had black-balled hi 
Cries of order ! order !. «t* 
The right rev. prelate in the chair, with great 
composure, quelled the ing disturbance ; 
and as there appeared to be no regular business 
before the meeting, declared. it te be adjourned. 
A good deal of acrid dialogue took place 
after the bishop retired: as it did not occur 
rare the sitting of the meeting, it would be 
travelling out of the way.to notice it farther. 
There has been another meeting since, more 
pacific ; of which a report in. our next. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR MARCH. 
20th day, 8 hrs. 37 min.—the sun passes from 
the southern to the northern hemisphere, and 
an equality of day and night prevails all over 
the globe,—the commencement. of the vernal 
season to the regions north of the equator, and 
of the autumnal to those of the south. The 
sun, as seen from the earth, is in the constella- 
tion Pisces; and the earth, as supposed to be 
seen from the sun, appears between the stars 
nand £ Virginis. 30th day—the earth at its 
mean distance from the sun. 

Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
D He ° 
@ New Moon in Aquarius . . 


2 First in Taurus . . 
O Full i 


The moon will be in conjunction wi 
Venus in Capricornus . . "3 18 


Bakwok 


merely because—| ' 





20th day—the moon will be eclipsed in the 
left wing of the Virgin, invisible to the British 
isles. Digits eclipsed 4° 29. 

13th day—Mercury stationary. 19th day 
—ascending node. 27th day—at its’ greatest 
elongation, and visible a short time before sun- 
rise. Venus still continues a morning star. 
Mars shines with a feeble light in the constel- 
lation Aries. 

4th day, 9 hrs. 30 min.—Jupiter in quad- 
rature. 3lst day—stationary. 


Eclipses of the satellites. 
D 


First satellite ....<6.. 8 16 
14 

16 

Second satellite Emersion ‘ 
mersi 


; 1 
mi ion 4 
Third satellite Immersion .. 3 15 
Emersion 317 
The diameter of the first satellite is a little 
larger than the second, the fourth is next in 
magnitude to the first, and. the third appears 
under a greater angle than either: the light of 
the fourth is inferior to the other three, and 
at times very faint. 

’ 28th day—Saturn stationary. It requires 
an excellent instrument to see all the satellites 
of Saturn; five may readily be distinguished, 
the sixth only occasionally; the existence of 
the seventh has been doubted—great vigilance 
and an excellent instrument having been in- 
sufficient to detect it. The fourth satellite ap- 
pears as a small disc }” indiameter. When the 
fifth satellite is at.its western cements it is 
very bright, but disappears at its eastern elonga- 
m4 The satellites have been observed as beads 
on the ring ; when the plane has been in the 
direction of vision, the ring appearing then as 
a line of light, which beautiful phenomenon is 
a proof of its thinness, unless it be supposed 
that there is an atmosphere on its upper and 
under surface, which, by a double refraction, 
elevates and depresses the satellites. 

Deptford. ue J. T. B. 


Ra Reb ler 
RSSRECE? 


ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 

. Chamipoltion*s Seventh Letter: concluded. 
On the 18th, in the morning, I left the boat 
and hastened to visit the ruins of Keft (Coptos), 
where ‘there is nothing entire. The temples 
have been demolished by the Christians, who 
employed the materials: in building a large 
church, among the ruins of which are found 
numerous portions of Egyptian bas-reliefs. I 
found there the royal legends of Nectenebo, 
Augustus, Claudius, and Trajan; and further 
on, some stones of a small edifice built under 
the Ptolomies. Thus, the town of Coptos con- 
tained but few monuments of high antiquity, 
if we may judge by what still remains on the 
surface of the ground. 

The ruins of Kous (Apollinopolis Parva), 
where I arrived on the next day, the 19th, ‘are 
much more interesting, though nothing re- 
mains of its ancient edifices but the upper part 
of a propyleum, half buried in thesand. This 
propyleum is dedicated to the god Arderis, 
whose images, sculptured on all the sides, were 
adored on that side which looks towards the 
Nile—that is to say, on the principal front, the 
most anciént and sculptured, by Queen Cleo- 
patra Cocee, who assumes the name of the 
goddess Philometore, and by her son, Ptolemy 
Soter II., who also takes the title of Philo- 
metor. But the back-front of the propyleum, 
looking towards the temple—which is covered 
with sculpture; and finished with much care— 
bears every where the royal legends of Ptolemy 
Alexander I., written at full le He, too, 
takes the surname of Philometor. As for the 
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Greek inseription, ‘the restitution of S7THPEZ 
at' the comimenvemerit ‘of the‘ secorid line, pro- 
posed by M.*Letronne, ‘is ifdisputable:; for we 
still read very distinctly THPEZ; and that on 
the principal front, upon which are the images 
and inscriptions of Cleopatra Cocce, and of her 
son Ptolemy Philometor Soter II. 

M. Letronne ‘has incorrectly restored HAIQI, 
where there should’ really be APQHPEI, the 
exact transcription of the Egyptian name of the 
god to whom the ‘propyleum is dedicated ; for 
we still read very distinctly in the Greek in- 
scription’ APOHIPHICEQL.* I-:also found *in 
the ruins of Kous the half‘of a'stele; dated the 
first of Paoni, and ‘the sixteenth year of the 
Pharaoh Ramses Meiamoun, and ‘relative to 
his return from a military'expedition. I shall 
have a good cast of this monument, which is 
too heavy for me to think of ing away. 

On the morning of the: 20th of Novcuber 
the wind allowed us to land at Thebes. — 
name was Vv t in my imagination — 
ie hens Dosempe’ ccleenid’ idee = tasle “Whine 
the ruins of the ancient capital, the oldest 
of all the cities of the world. For four whole 
days I have been running from one wonder 
to another. On the’ first day I visited the 
palace of Kourna, the colossus of the Mem- 
nonium, and the pretended tomb of Osyman- 
dyas, which bears no other legends than those of 
Rhamses the Great, and of two of his descend- 
ants. The name of this palace is written on all 
its walls: the ‘Egyptians called it the Rames- 
séion, as they called the Memnonium the Ame- 
nophion, ‘and: the palace of Kourna the Man- 
deouéion. The pretended colossus of Osyman- 
dyas is an extellent colossus ‘of Rhamses‘ the 
Great... The whole of the second day was passed 
at Medinet-Abou, ari astonishing’assemblage of 
edifices, in whtich there are propylea: of Anto- 
ninus, Adrian, and ‘the’ Ptolemies;: an edifice 
of Nectanebo, and another of: the Ethiopian 
Tharaca; a small of Thoutmesis: III. 
(Meeris) ; and an; us and massive 
of Rhamsés Meiamoun, ‘eovered with’ 

On: the I-wems-t0 viel the old 

On the''t to" 

Theban kings in hele tombs, or rather: 

excavated in the‘inountain of Biban:el ° 
There, from morning ‘to evening; ‘by torch. 
light, I wearied myself in M oguez 2 through suites 
of apartments covered with sculpture and paint- 
ings, most of which are astonishingly fresh. 
There I collected facts’ highly interesting to 
history; there I saw the tomb of a king 
defaced with a hammer:from one end :to the 
other, excepting those parts on which are sculp. 
tured the ofthe queen his mother, and 
of his: wife, which have been religiously re- 
spected, as well as their legends. This, with- 
out doubt, is the tomb of a king condemned by 
a sentence after death. I have seen a’ second 
tomb, that of a Theban king of the most an 
cient times,’ which was subsequently usurped 


* M. Letronne has already said whence his error arose. 
In his of the inscriptions in the collection of 
M. Vidua, pp.'12 and‘13, he exptedses himself as follows : 
«« As for the name of the divinity (of the temple of Apol- 
linopolis Parva), Mr. Hamilton had read APQHPET; but 
as the drawing by M. Jomard distinctly bears the inscrip- 
tion of HAIQI, I of course preferred that reading; for 
how could it be. imagined that e the 
pains to make a minute ’ inact 
to insert a word in it which 


ain been wrong in erring M. Jomard’s hat 
of Mr. Hamilton. tthe origital, without any doubt, has 
APQHPEL, , And I must add here, that M. Guigniart, 
who has paid great attention to,ancient mythology, has 
long since expressed to me his doubts on the reading 
HAIOI, From thename of Apollinopetis, which the city 
bears, he did not hesitate to believe that ‘the word was 


APOHPEI, The fact has justified his conjécture.”—Note 
by the French Editor. 
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by a king of the nineteenth d » who has 
caused the ancient cartouches to be covered 
with stucco, in order to substitute his own; 
and thus to @ iate to himself the bas. 
reliefs and inscriptions intended for his pre- 
decessor. I must say, however, that the usur- 
per caused a'second funeral-chamber to be ex- 
eavated to receive his own sarcophagus, in ~ 
not to displace that of his predecessor. i 
the exception of this tomb, all the others belong 
to kings of the eighteenth, nineteenth, or twen- 
tieth dynastiés: but we do not find the tomb 
of Sesostris, nor that of Meeris. I say nothing 
here of a multitude of small temples and edi- 
fices scattered these great things; I 
shall only mention a little temple of the god- 
dess Athor, dedicated by Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
and the temple of Thoth near Medinet-Abou, 
dedicated by Ptolemy Evergetes II. to his two 
wives. In the bas-reliefs of this temple, the 
same Ptolemy makes offerings to all his male 
and female ancestors, Epiphanes and Cleopatra, 
P ahd Arsinoé, Evergetes and Bere- 
nice, Philadelphus and Arsinoé. All these La- 
gides are represented on foot, with their Greek 
surnames, translated into Egyptian, outside of 
their cartouches. This temple, however, is of 
very bad workmanship, on account of the era 
in which it was built. 

- On the fourth day (yesterday, the 23d) I 
quitted the left bank of the Nile to visit, the 
eastern part of Thebes. I first saw Luxor, an 
immense temple, preceded by two obelisks 
nearly eighty feet high, of rose-coloured gra- 
nite of the most exquisite workmanship, ac- 
companied by four colossi of the same sub- 
stance, and about thirty feet high; for they 
are buried up to the breast in sand. This also 
is of the time of Rhamses the Great. The 
other parts:of the palace are of the kings Man- 
douei, Horus, and Amenophis-Memnon: there 
are irs and additions made by Sabaco 
the Ethiopian, and by some of the Ptolemies, 
with a sanctuary built entirel under Alexan- 
der, the son of the conqueror. I at length 
‘went to the palace, or rather the dy of monu- 
ments, at Karnac : I here beheld all the magni- 
ficence of the Pharaohs, the. grandest produc- 
tions‘ever conceived and executed by man. All 
that I had seen at Thebes, all that I had ad. 
amired with enthusiasm on the left bank, ap- 
peared miserable in comparison with the gigan- 
tic conceptions with which I was surrounded. 
I shall take care not to attempt to describe any 
thing; for either my description would not 
express the thousandth part of what ought to 
be said when speaking of such objects, or, if I 
drew a faint sketch of them, I should be taken 
for an enthusiast, or perhaps for a madman. 
It will suffice to add, that no people, either 
ancient or modern, ever conceived the art of 
architecture on so sublime and so grand a scale 
as the ancient Egyptians: their conceptions 
were those of men a hundred feet high; and 
the imagination which in Europe rises far above 
our porticos, sinks abashed at the foot of the 
hundred and forty columns of the Hypostyle 
Hall of Karnac. 

In this marvellous palace I viewed the por- 
traits of most of the ancient Pharaohs, known 
by their great actions: and they are real por- 
traits, represented a hundred times on the bas- 
reliefs of the outer and inner walls. Each of 
them has his peculiar physiognomy, different 
from that of his predecessors and successors. 
Thus, in colossal representations, the sculpture 
of which is lively, grand, and heroic, more per- 
fect than can be believed in Europe,—we see 
Mandouei combating. the nations ‘hostile to 
Egypt, and returning triumphant to his coun- 





try. Farther on, the campaigns of Rhamses 
Sesostris ; elsewhere, Sesonchis (Shishak) drag- 
ging to the feet of the Theban trinity, Ammon, 

outh, and Khous, the chiefs of thirty con- 
quered nations, among which I found, as was 
to be ex: . Written in letters at full length, 
Joudahamalek, the kingdom of the Jews, or of 
Judah. This is a commentary on the fourteenth 
chapter of the first book of Kings, which re- 
lates the arrival of Shishak at Jerusalem, and 
his success: thus the identity which we have 
established between the Egyptian Scheschonk, 
the Sesonchis of, Manetho,.and the Sesac or 
Schishak of the Bible, is confirmed in the most 
satisfactory manner. I found round the palace 
of Karnac a multitude of edifices of all ages ; 
and when, after:‘my return from the second 
cataract, for which I set sail to-morrow, I shall 
come to reside for five or six months at Thebes, 
T expect an immense harvest of historical facts ; 
since, in running through it, as I have been 
doing for four days, without seeing even one of 
the thousands of hypogeums excavated in the 
Libyan mountain, I have already collected very 
important documents. 

I subjoin the translation of a chronological 
part of a stele which I saw at Alexandria; it 
is of great importance for the chronology of the 
last Saites of the twenty-sixth dynasty. Ihave 
also copies of hieroglyphic inscriptions engraved 
upon rocks on the road to Cosséit, which give 
the express duration of the reigns of the kings 
of the Persian dynasty. I omit a multitude of 
other curious results: I must pass my whole 
time in writing if I would detail all my new 
observations. I write what I can in the mo- 
ments when the tian ruins allow me to 
breathe in the midst of all these labours and of 
these enjoyments, which would be really too 
poignant if they were to be repeated elsewhere 
as at Thebes. 

I collected at Beni-Hassan many fossils for 
M. de Ferussac: I have also found some very 
fine ones at Thebes. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, Feb. 21.—On Thursday the following degrees 
were conferred :— ’ 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. H. W. White, Fellow, Jesus 
College; Rev. W. S. H. Braham, Lincoln Colleges 
RS oa. Demy, Magdalen College; J. Priestley, 

trinity Co 5 

Bachelors mf Arts.—Lord H. G. Vane, Oriel College, 
Grand Compounder; R. Barneby, Brasennose College; 
J. Wilson, H. Dyke, Wadham College; Rev. J. M. Tur- 
ner, M.A. Christ Church. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Fer. 5th.—A paper was read, entitled, ‘‘ on 
the stability and capacity of rectangular floating 
bodies,”’ being a continuation of a former paper, 
by William Walker, Master R. N., communi- 
cated by the president. 

The author having shewn in the former part 
of this paper, that the stability of compound 
vessels (see Literary Gazette, No. 630,) in as 
far as depends upon their form, is a maximum 
when the displacement they produce by immer- 
sion in a fluid is equal to half their magnitude, 
purposes in the present communication to 
prove that the same theory is true of all rect- 
angular vessels, whatever be their dimensions ; 
and also the following proposition, namely, 
that when either the length or breadth, or the 
length and depth are given, the maximum of 
stability takes place when the ratio of the depth 
to the breadth is as one to two. He enters at 
some length into the mathematical investiga- 
tion of both these propositions: he observes, 
however, that in the actual construction of 
ships, many considerations should be attended 
to, independently of the attainment of stability, 
—such as velocity of motion; to obtain which 





condition it is. necessary to give the vessel as 
much stability as possible, consistently with the 
least displacement, so that the resistance to the 
direct passage of the vessel through the fluid 
may be reduced to a minimum. When the 
quantity of materials for building a ship of a 
given length are given, the maximum of capa- 
city will be obtained when her breadth is 
double her depth. When the breadth is given 
by increasing the relative depth, the ship will, 
when immersed to half her magnitude, carry 
less sail at small angles of inclination, and vice 
versa. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Tuurspay, February 26th.— Hudson Gur- 
- Esq., M.P., V.P., in the chair.— Mr. 

is communicated a certificate of decays and 
repairs of the castle and town of Carlisle, 
dated 1563, and curious as illustrative of the 
state and equipments of a frontier castle. 

Messrs. Thompson and Rafen, of Copen- 
hagen, were duly elected honorary members of 
the Society. 


ROYAL. ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

On Saturday last a very interesting meeting of 
this Society was held, the Right Hon. Sir Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., V.P., in the chair. “Several 
néw members were balloted for and elected ; 
amongst them was Professor J. R. Eerde of 
Groningen. A by Dr. Bernhard Dorn 
was read: it was a description of the Astrono- 
mical Globe in the Society’s museum. In his 
communication the doctor states it to be his 
opinion, that the Mahomedan Arabs carried 
the knowledge of the science of astronomy 
into Persia, whence the Greeks obtained their 
knowledge of it. Dr. Dorn then observes, that 
there are only three Mahomedan astronomical 
globes known to be extant, all manufactured 
about the same period; the first was made in 
Egypt, 622 of the Hegira, and is at present in 
the museum of the late Cardinal Borgia, at 
Velletri ; the second was manufactured at Mar- 
agha (the court of Halagon Khan), in A. H. 
686, and belongs to the Astronomical Museum 
at Dresden, where it is deposited; the third 
was made at Moosul, in A. H. 674, and formed 
the subject of Dr. Dorn’s essay. 

Sir Alexander Johnstone presented to the 
Society a set of forty-eight maps and charts of 
the island of Ceylon and its coasts; these, to- 
gether with a number formerly presented by 
Sir Alexander, form the most complete collec- 
tion of ancient and modern maps of that island 
extant. Several literary and other donations 
were also made. His excellency the American 
ambassador, and several other distinguished 
persons, were present. 








PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Own Monday evening Mr. Westmacott delivered 
his second lecture on sculpture. He began by 
detailing’ the early hisfory of Greek sculpture, 
and alluded to the discoveries of our country- 
men Cockerell and Forster at Egina. Speak- 
ing of the marbles discovered by these gentle- 
men, the lecturer said, that whether they were 
contemplated for the light they throw on the 
state and style of sculpture at the period they 
were executed—for the information they af- 
forded, both to sculpture and architecture, on 
the mode adopted by the Greeks in the décora- 
tion of their temples, or to the antiquary,—they 
must be considered as acquisitions of the high- 
est interest, as supplying the lost link in the 
chain of art from the Archaic to the Phidiac 
period. The lecturer then referred to the 
period between the Egina marbles and the age 
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of Phidias, an example of which may be seen in 
a statue of Apollo, in the British Museum: 
this, together with the descriptions left us by 
Pliny and others, afford a fair idea of the style 
of that period. Mr. Westmacott then made 
an inquiry into what might be defined the 
essence of the Hellenic art, and into the causes 
which contributed to, er rather constituted, its 
charm, He next observed, that although the 
execution of Greek sculpture be frequently in- 
different, the whole displayed a grandeur of 
character which marked even productions of 
an inferior order ;—in the higher examples, the 
uniting of action to expression, and of form to 
purpose, was so happily illustrated, that whether 
it be an Apollo or a Satyr, a Hercules or an 
Adonis, a Juno or a Venus, a Hecate or a Hebe 
—the personification is at once allowed as being 
not only the most agreeable to our conceptions 
of these poetical deities, but we feel that any other 
adaptation of form or character would dissolve 
the illusion. Touching upon the happy study 
and application of nature’ by Greek sculptors, 
the lecturer was peculiarly felicitous :—in the 
youthful and elegant tenderness, in the soft 
expression of feature and luxuriance of hair, 
the sculptor recognised Adonis; in the more 
vigorous proportions of maturity was found the 
Theseus; and from the inflexible neck and 
mighty shoulders of the Pancratiast was formed 
the Hercules. The image of Diana was seen 
in the clean limbs and activity of the Spartan 
girls; the ivy-crowned nymphs of Marathon 
dancing around the young Iacchus supplied the 
Bacchantes, whilst in the mysteries of Bacchus 
themselves were found both ample form and 
character to supply the god and the ministers 
of his unbridled orgies. The lecturer concluded 
by taking a view of metal casting, as practised 
by the ancients: he also noticed the history of 
bronze sculpture amongst the Romans. Mr. 
Westmacott illustrated his subject by draw- 
ings taken from the east pediment of the Tem- 
ple of gina, a cast of the Colossus of Phidias, 
also one of the head of the Juno Ludoviei, and 
several others.* 


BRITISH GALLERY. 

No. 451. A View of the Islands in the Re- 
gent’s Park. Miss H. Gouldsmith. — But half 
a dozen years ago, who would have imagined 
that so plain and unornamented a surface would 
have been thus suddenly converted into gardens 
and plantations, decorated with splendid villas, 
watered by extensive lakes, and transformed 
into every variety of beauty and grandeur 
which the pencil of the artist could desire? 
Miss Gouldsmith has here availed herself, with 
her usual talent, of one of the highly pictu- 
resque scenes which the Regent’s Park now 
presents. 

‘No. 484. A Stene in Devonshire. F. C. 
Lewis.—We cannot sufficiently admire this 
able artist’s choite of subjects, or his felicity in 
the execution ofthem. His scenes have a gran- 
deur and a solemnity, united with a freshness 
of tone and a vigour of pencil, which commu- 
nicate to them great originality. They would 
impart a valuable variety to any collection into 
which they might be introduced. 

No. 505. Smugglers at Cards. H. P. Par- 
ker.—At all times, and in all countries, rob. 
bers and smugglers have afforded choice mate. 
oa ~ oe pencil. The banditti of Salvator 

e a high ground ; they are positively classi- 
cal, both A character and th costume 3 pad com- 
pared to theth, the banditti of modern Italy, 
with their spoils and trinkets hanging about 


* Not being honou 


red with we were not aware 
of Mr. Phillips's lecture at the Royal Academy. 





them, are no better than so many dandies. 
Your English smuggler, however, is rug 
enough, from stem to stern; and Mr. Parker 
has. availed himself with great skill of the 
picturesque qualities of this amiable class of 
persons. 

No. 509. Banditti of Kurdistan assisting 
Georgians in surprising and carrying off Cir- 
cassian Women. G. Hayter, M.A.S.L. — Al- 
though by no means advantageously hung, this 
performance exhibits talents of a very superior 
order, and is worthy of Mr. Hayter’s deservedly 
high reputation. 

No. 513. Part of a Village in Kent. F. R. 
Lee. — There are few subjects more attractive 
to the artist than the English cottage or farm. 
We have already spoken of the talents dis- 
played by Mr. Lee in his studies of forest 
scenery ; we here find him: exhibiting equal 
powers in the representation of that of the 
village. 

Two of the small but beautiful pictures by 
Mr. Webster, which were mentioned in our 
last notice of the British Gallery, viz. No. 3, 
The Prisoner, and No. 4, A Foraging Party 
routed, were painted expressly for his Ma- 
jesty; and No. 476, A Society of Antiquaries, 
by the same artist, was painted for the Mar- 
quess Conyngham. 

We understand that we were misled by the 
Catalogue of the British Institution, in attri- 
buting No. 116, Jan Steen’s Proposal, to Mr. 
Wright; for that, instead of being, as we 
supposed, only a happy imitation of the Fle- 
mish school, it is a boné fide Flemish picture, 
painted by P. Kremer, an artist now living at 
Antwerp. 

No. 270. View on the Thames near Putney. 
C. Deane. — Although the pencil of this artist 
has been frequently and successfully employed 
on subjects of more extensive range, of gayer 
hites, and of greater variety of incident, this 
performance shews that he is equally qualified 
to represent the calmer and less obtrusive scenes 


of nature. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Princess Victoria. Engraved by T. Wool- 
noth, from a picture painted by Anthony 
Stewart. Ackermann. 

A COUNTENANCE at once ingenuous and dig- 

nified, and in parts strongly reminding us of 

the late lamented Princess Charlotte. Mr. 

Anthony Stewart has shewn his usual taste 

and delicacy in this attractive and interesting 

little portrait; and it has been sweetly en- 
graved in stipple by Mr. Woolnoth. The print 
is dedicated, by permission, to H, R. H. the 

Duchess of Kent. 


The Passes of the Alps. No. IX. 
By William Brockedon. 
Tne Passes of the Bernardin and the Splugen 
furnish the subjects for the illustration of the 


present Number. The former was n, and, 
notwithstanding the interested opposition of the 
Austrians, completed, by the spirit and activity 
of the authorities of the canton of the Grisons ; 
and the latter was subsequently executed under 
the orders of the Austro-Lombard government ; 
so that the canton of the Grisons enjoys the 
advantages of two great roads across the Alps. 
* Ten carriage roads,” observes Mr. Brocke- 
don, ** are now completed across the Alps, and 
others are in the course of formation ; and over 
those barriers which were formerly considered 
impassable without danger, are now formed 
some of the best roads in the world. The Alps 
are unc 3 but man, by rising above his 





prejudices, has risen superior to their obstruc- 


tions.” The plates contained in this Number 
are: ‘ the Verlohren Lock in the Via Mala,” 
“ Coire,” “‘the Summit of the Bernardin,” 
“‘ ¢he Fall of the Moesa,” “ the Castle and 
Valley of Misocco,” ** Scene from the Descent 
of the Splugen,” ‘** Lugano,” and ** Covered 
Bridge on the Hinter-Rhin at Splugen.” They 
are full of picturesque beauty; and, if need 
were, would render this excellent work more 
popular than it is. There is also, as usual; a 
map of the routes. 


England and Wales. From Drawings by 
J. M. W. Turner, Esq. RiA. ‘With De- 
scriptive and Historic Illustrations by H. E. 
Lloyd, Esy. No. V. Jemnings. 

Tue four views which ornament the fifth 

Number of this national work are; “‘ Entrance 

to Fowey Harbour,’’ “ Okehampton,” ‘ Lan-« 

caster Sands,”’ and “ Knaresbo .? They 
have all the powerful characteristics of Mr. 

Turner’s style, in composition and effect; and 

are admirably engraved by Messrs. W. R. 

Smith, J. Willmore, R. Brandard, and T. 

Jeavons. 


Fisher's Illustrations of England, No. I. 
Fisher’s Illustrations of Ireland, Nos. I. 
and IT. 

THESE are two more of those pleasing publi- 

cations which the invention of engraving on 

steel furnishes the means of bringing out at @ 
very moderate expense. Every Number con- 
tains four views ; and it is intended that the 
whole work shall comprise an extensive series.of 
representations of the cities, towns, public build- 
ings, palaces, abbeys, castles, seats of the nobi- 
lity, sylvan and river scenery, shipping, docks, 
streets, churches, monuments, &c. of the Bri- 
tish empire; accompanied by historical and 
topographical descriptions. The literary de- 

partment of the English publication is by W. H. 

Pyne, Bsq.; the drawi are by Messrs. 

George Pyne, Charles Claude Pyne, Austin, 

Allom, &c.; the engravings by Mr. Robert 

Wallis, and under his superintendence. The 

literary department of the Irish publication is 

by G. N. Wright, Esq.s; the drawings are by 

George Petrie, Esq., &c.; the engravings under 

the superintendence of Mr. Edward Goodall. 

The plates which have already appeared, with 

one or two exceptions, afford a very satisface 

tory earnest of the respectability of the work. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STREET SKETCHES. 
No. I.—The Ballad. Singer. 
«: As if the Streets were consecrated ground, 


The City one vast Temple—dedicate 
To mutual respect in thought and deed.” —Wordsworth. 


THe dewy spirit of a summer rain 

Falls not with fresher magic on the flower 

Than flows sweet music through the soul of 
man 

The heavens were hung in melody ;* the Sea 

Weaves music when she rolls her full-voiced 
waves § 

The cloud-born thunders sound an organ-peal ; 

And every breeze hath music in its breath ! 

What wonder then, while Nature hymns 
around, 

That music is a sympathy to souls, 

The bloom of exquisite delight ? — From lips 

Of beauty, like aroma from the mind 

Exhaling forth, —or in the hoary aisle 

Of dim cathedral dying slow away, — 

Or, in some dream-built palace of the night, 

Where angel-whispers make the spirit glow, — 





* Lgemade wd pérger ix Over dguovia yde is 





lors nod rois irovpeevioss xa) torvytion—Longin, Frag. 
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How sweet is Music !— with the Light twin- 
born. 


And thy sad voice, poor Minstrel of the street ! 
Hath. sweetness in its.sorrow ; wild thine air, 
And. dim the meaning of that mournful eye ; 
Oh, yes! cold poverty hath made thee droop, 
And nipped the health-bloom of thy once-fair 

cheek ; 
Pale-lipped thou art, and Charity may read 
y face the story of thy life: 


Upon 
The damp night-gust, the stony at the gripe Sondins 


Of famine, and that fever of a so’ 

That not a smile hath visited through years 

Of deep despair,— hast thou not felt them, 
maid 

Of many sorrows ? yet so sweetly flows 

The tide of music in thy homely song 

Of tenderness, that when 1 hear thee sing, 

As in a vision, thou art-beautified above 

Thy lot ;.and, tripping ‘o’er the green-dewed 
hills - [morn, 

When young birds pipe their anthem to the 

Like some bright creature whom the wood-gods 


I see thee, in thy youth’s elysian prime. 

That voice oh, was it born of Misery ? 
Or, breathed by Happiness into thy soul, 
When, hand in hand, o’er far, remember’d fields, 
Down briéry lanes, by margins of clear brooks 
And chiming st¥eams, she led thee in her love ? 
Hast thou not hallowed oft with cottage hymn 
Some happy evening hour, and flushed the smile 
Of holiness upon thy father’s cheek, 

As flowed his kindled feelings in thy. song 

Of adoration ? — Minstrel of the street ! 
Whate’er hath been thy lot, thy ballads breathe 
Of summer days to me; and from each strain 
My heart can gather echoes, which have wings 
To bear it downward into years, where lie 
The buried joys that will not bloom again ! 

- London, Feb. 14, 1829. R. MontGomeEry. 





SKETCHES OF.SOCIATY. 

. CHEROKEE. NEWSPAPER. 
WE have now upon our table one.of. those 
curiosities of literature, which, though-slight in 
themselves, establish memorable epochs in the 
history of mankind : it is a.copy of a newspaper 
(No. 34, October 22, 1828) of the nation of 
Cherokee Indians (Arkansas). Yt was’but the 
ether day, to speak in familiar terms, that the 
whole race of red men on the great American 
continent were illiterate barbarians, in a savage 
state ; and now, within the compass of our own 
memory, we see a prominent, portion of them 
not only lifted into civilisation, but affording 
that marked instance of its. progress, a love of 
intelligence and literature—the publication of a 
newspaper. - 

Considering this document to be as curious 
in its way as that first* English journal which 
contained accounts of the Spanish armada, and 
was sent forth by the sagacious ministers of 
Elizabeth, to.inform the public-mind and allay 
the public fears, we trust our readers will be 
interested in a description of: its leading fea- 
tures. It is called Cherokee Pheenix, edited 
by Elias Bondinott, and published .‘‘-for the 
Cherokee nation” -at-New Echota. Subscribers 
who can read only the Cherokee language have 
the journal at a smaller price than'those who 
can read English: the Phenix is accordingly 
printed in both languages, and amo e 
agents for the paper at New York, Utica, 
Powal, Mobile Ala, &c. is mentioned ** Mr. 
Thos. R. Gold (an itinerant gentleman).” 

The first article, after the advertisement 

* In th r } i 
preserved ia the Itt Bluse ae ee aneetK: 





giving these hints, is a Report of the ‘* General 
Council of the Cherokee Nation,” commencing 
with the ‘* Message of the Principal Chiefs.” 
It opens thus : — 

«* Fellow Citizens—In addressing you on this moment- 
ous » we cannot, in justice to our feelings, forbear 
a solemn pause, and with grateful feelings meditate on the 
many blessings which a kind Providence has conferred 
us asa people. Although we have had trials and tribula- 
tions to encounter, and in some instances the sad effects 
of intemperance have been experienced within the circle 
of our citizens, yet there is every reason to flatter us in 

, that, under wise and wholesome laws, the pre- 
influence of civilisation, morality, and reli- 
gion, will secure to us and our posterity an ample share 
of prosperity and happiness. Occupying your seats by 
the free suffrage of the le, under the privileges gue 
ranteed by the constitution, the various subjects requiring 

‘our di tion the present session will necessarily be 
mportant. The organisation of the new government, 
the revision and amendment of the old laws, so as to make 
them in unison with the; principles. of the constitution, 
will require your attention; and it cannot escape your 
wisdom that the laws should be short, plain, and suitable 
to the condition of the people, and so be well executed. 
The ery system demands your serious deliberation, 
and the le’ for conducting suits in courts should be 
free from all complicated formalities, and no other form 
should be required than to let both parties know distinctly 
what is alleged, that a fair trial may be had.” 


Europe might derive some. benefit from at- 
tending. to similar improvements. We pass 
over other points in the Message, to observe 
that it recommends “ suitable provision to be 
made for the erection of a National Academy 
at New Echota”! and fifteen miles square of 
land is proposed to be leased out, to create a 
revenue in. support of this school-fund! The 
Message next adverts to some claims of Georgia 
for the cession of parts of the Cherokee territo- 
ries, which are ety repelled ; and we 
learn that a portion of the Cherokee people 
have been induced to emigrate and settle on 
the west of the Mississippi, as colonists of the 
United States, being bribed by ‘‘ a rifle-gun, a 
blanket, a steel trap, a brass kettle, and five 
pounds of tobacco,”’ each Indian. 

On the 13th of October the national com- 
mittee under the newly organised constitution 
met, and the members for Chickamauga, Chat- 
tooga, Coosewatee, High Tower, Hickory Log 
Tahquohee, Aquohee, and A-mo-hee (two for 
each of the eight districts), proceeded to busi- 
ness. We quote the following as specimens of 
the ‘rules least resembling those with which 
we are familiar in legislative assemblies. 

«*6. When a communication is received by the Com- 
mittee from the Principal Chiefs or Council, all debate 
shall be discontinued until the bearer leaves the Com- 
mittee-room. 

Prax Pay - member — poopy tested om — 

ie time a) n yu en’ m , 
shall forfeit ay ave ph, and for every halt-hosr 
thereafter twenty-five cents more, unless a good excuse 
be made, which shall be adjudged by the Committee.” 

N.B. The principal chiefs, or council, seem 
to be equivalent to a House.of Peers. 

The following are also rather curious exam- 
ples of the acts of the Cherokee Parliament— 
de die in diem. : 

« John R d it Pri 
cunt he Cate Nat ihe ta a 
years.” 

oA from Cand: read, the 
Natioual Council noagees of avet of block besth foals 
in accordance with a provision made Oct. 26th, 1820. 
hey egies dollars and twenty-fivé cents was appropriated 
for the benefit of the petitioner.” 

ght dollars on persoas introducing shows in New fechota 
ie the session of the General Council, was Tad before 
the Committee, and adopted.” 

** On motion it was resolved, that the pay gy 
of the Su Court be four dollars day, and that 
their sessions be limited to three weeks in each wy 


The National Council was organised October 
15th, and Going Snake appointed Speaker! The 
number consists of twenty-four ; namely, three 
for each of the divisions we have already enu- 
merated, and singular to us from the following 
names of its members being mixed with others 








common to English and Scottish patronymics, 





viz. Sleeping Rabbit, Tsu Nung-gee, Bark, 
Laughing Mush, White Path, Da-ye-ske, Ne- 
gah-we, Walking Stick, Turtle, Chuleo, Slim 
Fellow, Matoy, Cricket, Nah-hoo-lah, Si-too- 
wa-gee, De-geh-le-loo-gee, Robert Musk Rat, 
and Deer-in-the-water !* 

Going through the Journal, the leading ar- 
ticles contain a letter from a Captain Rodgers, 
an address of Washington to the Cherokees in 
June 1794, extracts (foreign news) from En- 
glish newspapers of August, and extracts from 
U.S. Journals relative to Turkey, Greece, lite- 
rary matters, quotations from books; reviews, 
&c.; altogether, a very judiciously selected 
miscellany. Two advertisements close the 
third page, and the fourth opens with Poets’ 
Corner, the rest being filled with further selec- 
tions. The paper is about’ nineteen inches 
long, and twelve wide ; in five columns, and 
correctly printed in a good type. About a 
column and a half is in the Cherokee character, 
of which, as a curiosity, we give a fac-simile, 
being entirely guiltless of knowing its mean- 
ing; so that if it be high treason, we trust to 
be acquitted on the plea of ignorance. 





MUSIC. 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
THE first of these annual concerts, which have 
now uninterruptedly existed for nearly twenty 
years, took place on Monday last, before a 
crowded assembly of nearly 600 subscribers.t 
Whether conscious of the justness of reproach 
for last year’s neglect, when. in the possession 
of the first talent in the kingdom, and of the 
means for procuring any performer of emi- 
nence from foreign countries, the managers 
had evidently taken pains to make amends ; 
and the gentlemen composing the orchestra 
exerted themselves more than on former occa- 
sions. The excellent ditection of the two 
Messrs. Cramers alsé ‘largely contributed to 
furnish the audierice with a great treat. 
- As for the symphonies,—which, by the by, 
are always the standard pieces of these per- 
formances,—the Philharmonic might as well 
be called the Concert of Ancient Music; in- 
asmuch as the same symphonies of Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Haydn, have for many years 
had almost an exclusive right of being per- 
formed here. 
Beethoven, with which the concert opened, is, 
for grandeur and effect, especially in the last 
movement, quite unequalled ; and any thing 
else succeeding this giant, unless it be an ex- 
quisite vocal piece, executed in a masterly 
style, as was the “* Ah! si, per voi,” by Don- 
zelli, is lost, like a drop in the ocean. A 
double quartetto, for four violins, two violas, 
and two violoncellos—an entirely new species of 
composition by Spohr—did not please.; nor 
would it have done so if-the performers, Messrs. 
Weischel, . Watts, Moralt, Lindley, Oury, 
Griesbach, Lyon, and W. Lindley, had been 
a little more inspired with it than they were. 
The accuracy of our former observations, that 
Spohr’s music had better be left in the coun- 
try whence it comes, was sufficiently proved 
on this occasion. It is learned and elaborate ; 
but it is sombre, and will never be popular 
* In ype ge gen ng oe 
Deer the waier to teke a stiong interest fs the dlacus 
sions on ‘the laws; ‘ing Stick and White Path 
for gold and silver rod; Bark to 
an home county; .Turtle and Slim Fellow, to be 
apt to pair off; and Musk Rat to’ be 4s little entitled to 
tical confidence as persoris we could men nearet 
ike tape wat tail eaiy, we sl 
ive this: next “ae ind ae 
+ ‘The precise number of this year’s subscribers is said 
to be 608, which is six more than the allowed quotum. 
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here. Respecting the two first violins, Messrs. 
Weischel and Oury, we might say—the one 
six years ago, the other as many years hence. 
Mr. Weischel has been ‘too long out of, and 
Mr. Ourry not long enough in, such first sta- 
tions. Onslow’s overture, ‘* Le colporteur,” 
was deservedly much applauded. Onslow is 
the only English composer whose works in the 
higher departments of .composition, such as 
overtures, quintetts, quartetts, and trios, are 
highly appreciated in Germany and France, 
as is proved by the-number of publishers who 
have brought them out. Haydn’s symphony 
T (E flat) being rather antiquated, we pass 
on to. Mozart’s cantata, ‘“‘ Non temere,” by 
Madame : Stockhausen, accompanied ‘on the 
piano-forte by Mr. Cramer. Madame Stock- 
hausen is one of those singers who do not spoil 
any piece; yet we like her better in her Swiss 
airs than in grand cantatas. Mr. Cramer’s 
elegant accompaniment was extremely admired. 
M. Tolbecq, a French musician, played a con- 
certo on the violin, made up of his.own and 
Kreutzer’s. ideas, with considerable talent. 
Good bowing peculiarly belongs to the Parisian 
school; but their tone has not body enough 
for our ears. The composition was very un- 
interesting, and received a great relief from 
Beethoven’s terzetto, ‘“* Tremate empj_ tre- 
mate,” by Madame Stockhausen, Donzelli, and 
Phillipps. The. concert finished with Win- 
ter's beautiful overture, ** Calypso.” 


THE MELODISTS’ CLUB. 
THE second meeting of the Melodists’ Club 
on Thursday was fully attended, the singing 
and music most delightful, and the whole-went 
off with great éclat. 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. oo 
THE opera of Il Italiana in Algieri was re- 
peated on Tuesday evening: the house was 
full and fashionably attended ; and we .were 


agreeably surprised to-see the large assemblage} 


of ladies “in ‘the pit.’ We amused ourselves 
with: counting heads, not hats—for the ladies 
had the good taste to leave their monstrous 
umbrellas behind, and we found the majority 
in favour of the fair. 

The beautiful ballet of La Somnambule conti- 
nues to banish ennui from the boxes ; the sleep- 
walker, in fact, keeps every body awake but 
herself. We think the band would be im- 
proved by the addition of two bass viols and 
two tenor violins; a better flute would also 
contribute to the general effect. We throw 
this out merely as a hint to the manager. In- 
deed, he appears to be deficient in instrumental 
as well as the vocal bass. 

Ji Conte Ori, so frequently mentioned in 
our Parisian correspondence, is announced for 


to-day 





DRURY LANE. 
A -MELO-DRaMA produced in 1808 at the 
Ambigu Comique, and ions of which 
have been performed at two of our minor 
theatres (Sadler’s Wells and the Coburg), has 
suddenly, in consequence of the miserable 
spirit which: characterises modern theatrical 
management, become the bone of contention 
between the two royal houses of Bow-street 
and Brydges-street. We have already so 
strongly expressed our opinions on this sub- 
Ject, that we shall not trouble our readers with 
their repetition. Our only consolation, and a 
melancholy one it is, lies in the conviction that 
this detestable practice brings with it its own 
slow but certain punishment—ruin! ruin ! 
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ruin! To proceed, therefore, to the play of 
Peter the Great, produced at Drury Lane on 
Saturday evening last. The above-mentioned 
melo-drama, La Bataille de Pultowa, mingled 
with another piece (we believe Pierre le Grand), 
has, by the tact and talent of Messrs. Morton 
and Kenney, two of our best living dramatists, 
been worked up into a very spirited and enter- 
taining three-act play, which, —if divested of 
all but two of the pieces of music, and some 
exceedingly gross doubles ententes, not at all 
softened down in their delivery by the fair 
lady to whose lips they were intrusted,—ought 
to become popular, and we hope will do so, 
were it only for the admirable performance of 
Young as Peter Alexowitz: he is “ every inch 
a king,” and the king heiis intended to repre- 
sent — bold, jocular, ingenious, violent, noble, 
and generous, —the monarch, the ship-carpen- 
ter, the hero, the architect, and the boon com- 
panion ! — Like Henry IV. of France, 
«* Ce diable-a-quatre 

A le joli talent 

De boire et de battre, 

Et d’étre un vrai gallant ;” 
Ay, and to sing a capital song into the bargain, 
which we could go every night to hear. His 
bearing amongst the conspirators was extremely 
fine. His accosting the astonished ringleader,— 
* Koriac! we have rather a large assemblage 
of friends here,” was enough to have paralysed 
the boldest rebel, by the quiet decision of the 
tone, and the eagle-glance that accompanied 
it. In contradistinction to this, was his good- 
humoured remark to the master of the dock- 
yards, in the previous scene, —‘‘ Now, don’t 
be obstinate.”” But, indeed, every part of the 
character was equally. well sustained; and we 
beg Mr. Young to accept our. best thanks for 
the unmingled gratification his performance 
afforded us. The part of Charles XII. in this 
play, is neither as prominent nor as charac- 
teristic as its predecéssor in the’ drama of that 
name. The scene in which the rival soverei 
meet, is the only opportunity afforded to Mr. 
Cooper, and he did as much with it as ‘could 
bevexpected of him:- Farren delighted us with 
an admirable portrait of an old faithful soldier ; 
and Liston was as whimsical as usual in the 
very extravagant part of Jasper Addlewitz. 
Miss Tree and Mrs. C. Jones ‘sustained the 
trifling parts allotted to them with great spirit. 
Miss Love had little to do, except to sing, and, 
unfortunately, none of her songs were worth 
singing: two of them (the “* Povera Signora,” 
of Auber, from Le Concert a la Cour, and the 
pretty little air, ‘* Petit Blanc, que j’aime,’’) 
were entirely spoiled by the arranger. Mr. 
Vining was a little too noisy, and Mr. Aitkin 
a little too tame; but they are both sensible 
actors, and the former particularly useful. 
Our stage is sadly in want of young men who 
can be trusted with any thing above the deii- 
very of a letter. The dresses and scenery, 
though not wholly new, were passably good, 
and effective. We must except, however, the 
red table-cloth worn by Mr. Younge, as Prince 
Menszikof, whose whole attire, indeed, was out 


of all keeping with the rest of the picture. 


The play was well received throughout, and 


announced for repetition amidst great and 


eral applause. 
The Battle of Pultowa, at Covent Garden, 


is a rather close translation of the aforesaid 
French melo-drama, got up in great haste, and 
totally unworthy of the talent which has been 
pressed into its service. There are, however, 
st complaints of treachery. It is said 
that Nt 


orton, with a high salary as reader and 


judge of pieces presented at. Covent Garden, 





had taken the hint from a piece submitted to 





him, and ‘brought out its likeness at the other 
house. In exposure, the managers at Covent 
Garden exhibited the naked drama on: the 
night after its production at Drury Lane. 
With theatrical disputes we take no concern ; 
but wherever treachery is committed, wé would 
put a whip into every honest hand to lash it. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

THE Queen of-Song, Miss Paton, returned 
to this theatre on Tuesday evening, we are 
happy to say, in excellent health and voice, 
and was welcomed with cordial cheering for 
several minutes by one of the test au- 
diences of the season. Oberon, the last and 
finest work ofthat true musician Weber, was 
revived for. her appearance, and she was ad- 
mirably supported by Madame Vestris and 
Mr. Wood. A better Elf-king than Mr. 
Henry, and a livelier Therasmin than Mr. 
Russel, are, however, indispensable. Neither 
of these parts have ever yet found fitting re- 
presentatives. Mr. Bland was not equal to 
Oberon. Fawcett, the original Therasmin, 
acted it, of course, well; but he was too old for 
the lover of Vestris, and he could not sing the 
music. Penson did little with it, and Duruset 
was less effective than Fawcett in the acting, 
and than Penson in the singing ;' yet (though it 
may seem paradoxical )'was altogether the best of 
the three. The characters of Roshana and the 
Emir of Tunis, are (and, indeed, were always, 
except while Cooper was in the latter part) per- 
formed in the most slovenly style. These, 
though subordinate characters, are exceedingly 
important to the plot of the piece; the interest 
of the third act entirely hinges upon them: and 
we take the liberty of hinting to ladies and 
gentlemen placed in this and similar, it'may be 
unpleasant, but ‘necessary situations, that if it 
be worth their while’ to take their salaries 
every Saturday, it is their duty to execute the 
parts allotted ‘to °tlém to” the“ best ‘of ‘their 
abilities. It’is not because ‘an author writes a 
bad or a dull part, that Mr. A. or Mrs. B. are 
to shew-that they thik itso, or make it worse 
and duller by their neglect. We have seen the 
safety of many a fair drama jeoparded, and the 
effect of hundreds lessened, by the impertinence 
(for there is no other word for it) of actors 
or actresses shewiny the audience that they 
considered the parts unworthy of their talents. 


Tus week, Mr. William Macready, the cele- 
brated tragedian, has favoured his early friends 
here with the exhibition of his matured talents. 
Since his previous appearance at’ our theatre, 
he has reaped great fame and profit, both in 
America and France.’ On Monday he: per- 
formed Macbeth; and on Wed: y Virgi- 
nius. This evening his engagement closes 
with William Tell. His personification of the 
tyrant usurper may, perhaps, be equalled; but 
his representation of the two patriot fathers is 
unrivalled. The theatre has never been so 
well attended this season before. Mr. M. per- 
formed at Shields ou Tuesday and Thursday.— 
Newcastle Courant. 








; VARIETIES. 

Cabriolets have been recently established in 
Paris, in-which the. fares are paid at so much 
per minute; for a quarter of an hour 60 cen- 
times, about 6d. English, are charged; and for 
every minute over, 24 centimes, about one far- 
thing. Dials are placed in each cabriolet, to 
prevent disputes about time. 

The ‘Colosseum.—Some great revolutions 
have taken place in this property, and a crisis 
in its affairs, which has far some time been 
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a 


apprehended, in consequence of recent circum- 
aiaaseb. has at length ecuadyl It is now, we 
believe, in the hands of creditors, to whom it 
hhas been assigned; and until projected ar- 


py socom are made, legal executions occupy 
the whole pine capital of Eng. | Sla’ 


land” We We are glad, however, to that the 
committeé have agreed to finish this extra- 
ordinary picture. 

A letter from Rome states that M. Chatean- | 0 
briand is causing excavations to be made in 
the environs of Torre V under the di- 
rection of the Chevalier Visconti. The re- 
mains of an ancient edifice have already been 
discovered, which, judging from the fragments 
of marble, porphyry, a stugcoes, &c., 
that have been dug up, seems to have been of 
extraordinary cence. The noble vis- 
count being present on the first day of the 
excavations, saw a oe 3 Mod of fine statuary mar- 
ble taken up, of which he has given orders 
for a bust of Poussin to be made, to adorn the 
monument which he is causing to be erected 
to the memory of that celebrated artist. 

Lengevity.— The French papers contain an 
account of the death, in the hospital at Lau- 
sanne, of a widow named Besangon,. aged 115 
years. She is stated to have had good health 
until within a few days of her death, and to 
ave: walked allows tho aimee af Lausanne] © 
without difficulty, The old lady was married 
to her late husband in 1814, being then 100 
years of age. 

Surgical Operations. — La Clinique contains 
an account of more than 400 operations per-| 7 
formed by M. bg Sense pe 5 TH French 

the hospital of l’Hétel-Dieu, in 
Paris, during the year 1827. 

‘Theatrical Costume.—In representing Cain 
at the theatre of the Ambigu, the costumes are 
skins of beasts lined with white silk,—a mode of 
dress, we should imagine, totally out of charac- 
ter, particularly as the climate of Eden was 
rather too warm to support furs, and also see- 
ing that, even in Cain’s time, men and animals 
be on ) ee terms. 

recommends a very economical 


mode coe v yer eiging beaplale, prisons, and other | be 


air is infected: instead of 


on ge as hitherta, the chloruret of lime, or 


Sortie, “ee par) at the Rig the Yu 
t dates its origin 4 year | —¢ 
1715 ; and, as John von A; Hungarian 
writer, informs us, contained, in the ear 1826, 
the number of 20,187 inhabitants, ail of them 
vonians, and, with few exceptions, of rte 
Protestant faith ; 1,923 houses, and 620 farms. 
It comprises a ‘district of more than thirty 
uare miles ; its ecclesiastical edifices consist 
one Catholic and two Protestant churches ; ; 
aad the majority of its population deriye their 
livelihood from husbandry and breeding cattle. 
Sculpture. Mr. Allan Cunningham, it is 
ees has remarked, that if the instrument 
by which marble busts, &c. are modelled after 
e clay, be placed in inyerse or other positions, 
it may still be used, and with this advantage— 


that it will alter the attitude of the bust or | $"™4# 


statue, and make it look any way, instead of 
being always the same in a hundred copies. 
i ee ae 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
It is a singular es that at this moment each 
of the four academies of which the French Institute is 
_ = will have 








the an oceurrence 

has not not taken place before since the creation of the In- 
8 

The Casket, 4 Miscellany, my a 
is announced gecty appearance. 
by subscription, for the relief of a fawily that 
better days; and we are therefore anxious to recommend 

it to attention. But, indeed, it can hardly fail of great 
success, as it boasts of contributions of bgt every 
name of note in our poetical sphere; inclu Joanna 
Baillie, Bowles, Colman, wy the Ettrick herd, 
Hemans, Hook, L. E. L., Fey J. _ 
em ery, Moore, Opie, Praed, , Puanehg Porters, 

miths, Dr. Richards, ‘Sheridan, Soiheby, 

Fr panee vod Twiss, and also from 

unable works of Barbauld, Byron, Conning, Heber, 

ie. first great sale of books for the season is, we ob- 

d in yw columns to-day. It 

oman of valuable f books and manuscripts, se- 
lected from the con’ libraries of Mayans, riarte, 
La Serna, —" and will last for four - an Some of the 
articles are extremely rare and ew 

Mr. Mill’s S Aneto of the ll of the Human 
Mind, on which he has been employed for years, is now 
nearly ready for the “tt 

We vadesseane the Rev. Dr. Wait, of Cam- 
bridge, is about to commence a jum Theolo- 
— or Critical Record of Theological . Literature; in 

which dissertations on ee oleaeaen ney the state 
of the the sept. f and other subjects of 





Seugn vert vorks Spy 
a complete work of re- 


¢oda in solution, it is to be reduced to vapour, Come! in 


with which water is to be saturated. Two 


pounds of —_ of >, ee and the same be 


will, it is said, 
which 
saturate forty plone stems, wht 


The dtpense, insinding fuel and Inboor, is un.| 28 4 


der three on of . aes 
PR oe ye ussia. — 1, 1828. 
The synod has just published the bills 

tality of the Russian empire for the year 1828. 

(It is to be observed, that these tables include 
only those who profess the Greek religion, as 

established in Russia). 

Males. Total. 

892,106 1,844,779 

1,178,051 

666,728 


genang Bn denthe af sem these ous the fol. 
lowing :— 
From 95 to 100 aH 
— 100 — 16 
ow W5— 110 ta 
—— 10-15 104 
115 — 120 46 


Tie sein Soe. Aas of wane ben not yet 


The Largest Vi tare to Bary In an ex- 
tensive valley, about eigh es from Pesth, 
lies Czaba, which, gp Fon tably the 


Jangest village in Eprope, has not moet with the 


From 120 to 125 31 
—— 135 — 130 _16 
——~ 10~135 4 
— L140 1 





Rey. F.C. Husenbeth, who lately translated th Bishop ot 
Stra 3 Auswer to che Hew. G, Ss. . Faber's Dific ities 


» ison the point of publish: be 

’s Su av the 
Meweeereta 

» A. Bro phe Be ln we" Ada 

ac. &c. is about to publish a small vol ume of Sacred 


is, we hear, t loyed 
upon Allan, Cunningham Artists, Hegarthe Ge Lanorouch, 
&c. &c.; to appear ically, like Constable’s Miscel- 
lany, the Waverley Novels, and other works, 

e Hieory of of the Huguenots during the 16th Cen- 
tury, by W. rowning, Esq., is announced for early 
publication. 


Dr. Lempriere has in the press a second edition of his 
a ay Lectures on Natural History; to which will be 
» two Lectures on the Mammiferous Animals. 

The system of Hog in the 
ruined so many Sng gentlemen, is, tand, 
about 'to be unv: ina novel announced under the title 


The Naval Officer is, we hear, written p pecan: 
and is, if report goes true, tolerably pH shew- 
ing = the author's associates and the service. 

In the Press.—The Protestant’s ion; being a 
Choice Collection of Preservatives Pp aA 
novel, entitled, the Sectarian, or the Church the 
Meeting-House. 





LIST OF yaw BOOKS. 
edinalers British Flora, 12mo. 10s, 6d, bds.—Picture of 
opiate uns iS Wolpe 
+8 ntry 8. post 
Dds. on Classical Instruction, 12mo, 2s. Gd. bis 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Cede! Testeeeion, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 12mo. 2s. 6d, 

eee the = rch of Rome, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bas; 
's Builder, 4s. sewed. — Morrison's Mer- 
recedents, on" 10s. a —Home (the) Book, 

— 5s. bds.—Home (the) Account-Book,' 4to. 4s. 6d. 

hf.-bd.—TIllustrations to sJ » Ato. 16s. ; 

lL le. sata, a" a ae a agin eal 

chism, 8vo. bds.—Conversations wu) 

&e. 12mo. Qs. Ned wruca thoes ore Life anal Wi 


of Russia and Peter the Great, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1829, 
5 | Thermometer. Barometer. 
+» 19 | From 32. 49. 29.65. to 
see 20 | 35. 29.55 — 
+: 21 | 9. 51. | 29.25 29,11 
oo 5 44. | 29.06 
40. 4 


29,46 
— 2. 40, | 29.42 29,48 


43. | 29.83 30.01 
preter Stee wind N.E, 
Generally y, raining on the 2ist and 25th, and 9 
little snow on 


— % 
Rain fallen, +525 of an inch. 
Edmonton 


Carrs H. ADAMS, 
Latitude 51° 37' 32". N 
Longitude - - 5 3 51 W. of Greenwich, 


Extracts Meteorological Register kept at High 
ace fm a Weer Heer ha yh 


29°52150 
Quantity - rain and Soned snow in inches and deci- 
mals, 1-08125. 
Number of days of rain or snow, 1 
Winds.—1 East—2 West—8 Norio South—1i North- 
east—1 cove son South-west--6 North-west. 
General Observations.—The month was colder than in 
1827 or 1828, and the quantity of rain and melted snow 
was considerably less Than in January 1827, and got 4 
fourth part of that in 1828. The mean of the Deromnaber 
than for the seven years. Snow fell on six 
different days: the whole quantity about an inch and 
three ge in depth. A beautiful lunar halo observed 
on Serve , about li p.m. The evaporation 0°08125 of 
an incl 





TQ CORRESPON DENTS. 

The overflow of tem: and interes matter, 
all dbo de till they are pigs favours 
of our ad s, induce us, thus @arly, to 
present our at renders, with an extra half-sheet, 
next Saturday. 

Diary, Ure’s 


meas sof Aus the ge 
Bo ALL reat 
m London, ae in intended for this a 
t cmeoenemaieation 
= he not to Me eeriet Gants bare have 
public on wanes SS 
To produce a weekly paper the variety and research of 
the i, we apenk it hunbiy, no light 
task ; Pe nee upon to check the di 
ston of English li mergers hy es men the manufacturing 


system of 
aonb on. Be 


ling and valuable, than has been experienced even by the 
stage. We pledge ourselves to make a stand in the com- 
mon cause. 

The suggestion of a Constant Reader has often been 
offered to us, and we would cheerfully comply with it; 
but, in the first place, me apo act always apane of the 
prices of the books we eri 3 and second z chars 
coe Se Ss ee we ives be chy 
every such statement 
weekly lists and py oo A < y the ier 


formation, 
Blunder !—Had the following happened 
we should hove had a : as it is, we can only 
appearance in our own columns, and Yo 
peragravh found its way =. our last week’s wine, 
some fossil remains discovered near > 


Frances in Le Globe, ne ee thet th the Seer ee ludi- 


crous error of translation has been commi 
noir,” black mud, oF slime, is excellently rendered, 
** black lemon-tree”— a tree certainly 
which we ‘allowed tc hf mage’ not having the original state- 
and as, perhaps, there might have been 





ment before us, 
such sings befpte the food! 
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Book | 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES, 








eee 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Atts. 


IBLIOTHECA MAYANSIANA. 
MESSRS, he 4 pe yht got poe will sell by 
Auction, at A nen o1, Nae oa Degas on 


— 
— March 10th, 1899, and doreo fol joming’ Day 
inary Collection ef FOREIGN BOOK MANU- 
BC from the Continent; selected from the Li- 
braries of Mayans, Iriarte, La Serna, Ke. 
First Day. 

Miscellaneous and ap ee which will be found, 
in quart, Angastls Dial ‘arragona, 1587, ex- 
cessively rare; Historia dat ¢ Cavallero Clamadeee Bur; 1581 ; 
Iriarte’s Collection of 30,000 Spanish Proverbs; Arte de la Len- 
gua Tagala, lec, 1745 ; we Sini eek 
gates 171 7043 Alcala, Arte Lengya Arabe, Gueaiae 1505, 

rst Book in which Mabie Types were used; Isagoge ad Lingu- 
ro Grecam, &c. Avenione, 1525, Ee the ‘Aldine Anchor, un- 
known to Renouard; Erotemata Chrysolora, Complutum, 1514; 
Musei Opusculum, Grace, ib. s, 4.; Torra Thesaurus Catalano- 
Latinum, Barcelona, 1701; Corpus Poetarum Lusitanorum, 8 
vols. Lisboa, 1745; the Works of Larramendi, Erro, and others, on 
the Biscayan Langu , &c. Folio: Borbon’s Collection of Copies, 
Extracts, and Trans! tions from the Arabic Manuscripts in the 
Escurial ; La C Catalane-Latinum, Bar- 
celona, 1696; Nebrixa, poe Latinas, Sec. XV. &c, 
Second and Third Day. 
Spanish Poetry, among which are, octavo— Padilla Roman- 
Madrid, 1583; Tesoro de Varias Poesias, ib. 1587; Roman 
ces va Sepulveda, Aner 1561, Grolier Copy; Obras de Ausias 
Mar alladolid, de M Madrid, 
1588 ; Onn Arauco latino. Madrid, 1605. Quarto: Romancero 
general, Madrid, 1604, ib.; Segunda Parte, Valladolid, 1605, of 
excessive rarity; Padilla, Egloges, Pastoriles, Sevilla, 1582; Pe- 
rez de Culla, xpulsion de los Moriscos, Valencia, 1635; “Can- 
adrid, 1586; Obras de Boscan y Garci- 
ma, 1543, first edition. Folio: Obras de Ausias 
March, Valencia, 1589, first edition, of the greatest rarity; Dante, 
de Villegas, Burgos, 1515. Curious Poetical MSS. comprising 
published Works of celeb d Aut! 














Fourth Day. 

A Collection of Spanish Dramatists, comprising an ae Set 
of the Comedies of Lope de Vega, in 30 volumes, Madrid, ane 
1647; El Bresil Restituido, an original unpublished ‘Autograph 
Comedy, and 12 other Autograph Comedies of Lope de Vega; 


‘Comedias de Tirso de Molina, 5 vols. Madrid, &c. 1627-1636; 


Comedias de los Poetas Valencianos, 2 nels. ose 1608-1616 ; 
Comedias de Calderon, Moreto, Roxas. medias Escogidas, 
&c. 40 vols. Madrid, 1652-1704; all ‘he Nvieke of Quevedo, com- 
prising 145 Articles never rinted ; Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Ma- 
drid, 1608-1615; Autograp! Letters of Father Isla, Burriel, Sar- 
miento, &c.; Enciso Suma de Geographia, Sevilla, 1519, the first 
Book in Spanish which speaks of America; Oviedo Cronica de 
las Indias, Seville, 1585; an eoanel ‘Will of Charles V.; a most 
Volume of Papers relating to En- 

glish History, incladine Philiy m1 's yh eee ivate Instructions 
nd Letters to the 45 de edins 6 sidonia, when in never 








of the great Arm 
ing to the projected ets "ot Cheries I. with the 5 mnt :. 
ita; the Secret Corres: lence of the Courts of Rome and 
Spain, from 1578 to 1583, relating to their Projects to restore Ca- 
tholicism in England, These documents are of the greatest im- 
portance as regards the Catholic Question: oftheir Authenticity 
no doubt whatever can be raised, being the identical deciph 
Doepatehes presented to Philip I1., with Remarks 
in his own Handwri 
will be veady on the 2d of March, and may be had 
atthe place of Sale; of Mr. Forbes, Outents of Messrs, Deighton, 
Cambridge 3 and of Mr. Tait, Edinburgh. 


fe m0 LADIES. visiting the Metropolis : only 





shores oe 
N avteeitnne REMODEL the ART 


of STENOGRAPAY, — new and more primitive Prin- 


ciples than the a now in 
By CHA RLES $ LATHAM. 
London: Published for the Author, by A. an Fleet Street. 
* Brevis esse Laboro seems to be the studied maxim of the 

nious author of this little ene and its syllogistic form for 
instructing the pupil in 8 is d to 
imprint the lesson on the , and, by its simplicity, to mare 
it there. Indeed, the plainness charapters and rules 

study of the 





Smith's Medical Jurisprudence. 
Third edition, in Seo. 62. Dedicated, by peril 


Tenterden, 
A ee PRINCIPLES of FORENSIC 
Fe systematically arranged, and applied to 
By J. G. SMITH, M.D. 


Lecturer on State Medicine at the’ University of London. 
ion, with the cre latest Corrections. 


3d edith 
Printed for Thomas and 
edical Evidence, 8vo. 123. 











that kind .— in the author best fitted for the 
any | even for that of 

Fe is ceneahly entitled to much credit, both for the neatness of 

his signs, (or characters) and matical accuracy of his 

arrangements."— Literary Gazette, Feb, 2\st. 





MUSIC. 


New Musfe. 
Just published, ied tios 4, Gray’s Inn Passage, 


Squi juare, | 
9 
for the Pi 


i le, b: As BU 
ee Style ais . 
sender ~| the Practice of th 


omnes mens aa a Toil, by . oe with Improve- 
ment. In Numbers, ls. each; or Six Numbers, One Book, 5s. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Diseases of the Chest. 
In ! thick closely printed vol. #vo. with Plates, price 1/. 4s. bds. 
COMPLETE TRANSLATION of 
LAENNEC’S TREATISE on DISEASES of the 
CHEST, and on AUSCULTATION. With Copious Notes, and 
a Sketch of the Author’s Life. 3d edition, revised, with addi- 
tional Notes. By JOHN FORBES, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, and Senior 
Physician to the Chichester Infirmary. 
Printed for Thomas and — Underwaed, ta bes leet Street. 
In Ovo. pet price 13s. board 
HE LAST HOURS of "EMINENT 
CHRISTIANS, from the Commencement of the Chris- 
tian Era to the Death of George III. Boronia from the best 
Authorities, 4 a Cspnclogicn® arran; ged 
the Rev. HENRY CLI SOLD, M.A, 
Minister of Stockwell Chapel, Lambeth. 
*,* This Work is designed to present the mee illustrious 





‘THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. In the 


has always been . oaeeene nstitution; but with the rise 
tgs po) publ. Hyper amencter tey more direct exertions are called 
for. If a political hazards are Slane anak are to be 
repelled on’ i public vigil 3 ifthe barriers of 
vt ap ee friendship, 
1 ate defence is in the press, 
constitutional xnoviedan e for the country, and by that 
British Sieh pride of principle w Pay -t.| alike the frowns and the 
corrupt authority. 

"Thote declarations have been often made before; but the tinie 
compels a stern sincerity. Our principles are British, in the 
strongest sense of the word. We have aot ate nantes them for fee. 
The 


or reward, nor will we abandon them 
in, Ay convalsion ers 
new element of 





country at this hour is 
may th its whole System is threatened. A 
> about to be i d into our 
m rom the basest corruption of the base, to the most inad- 
—_ intimidation of the ae at work. Events are ripening 
itha tremendous rapidity, that nothing counteract but the 
boldest most ded fellow-feeling, and the most 
<egpeets straightforward, and faithful fidelity to the constitu- 
Let what will come, we shall do our duty as men, while we 
have the power of speaking te our own fellow-subjects. Chains 
may be for us, we may be tortu and persecuted by tri- 
umphant popery ;, but we shall still put our trust in the righteous 
cause, and still feel that the life of man cannot be more nobly 
expended than in the service of 
The March Number will contain, Article I. The Dangers of 
England and Ireland—II. ag ae fog 3x3 Po; pplar Poe- 
try, translated by Peter Boreal!, Esq. M Tit. Events 
in a recent Journey in South AriorleatV, Sidine Host’s Last 
Story—V. Memoirs and Adventures of John Shi Vi. The 
Wife of Seven Husbands—VII. The Theatres—VIi1. Notes for 
the Month on Affairs in pues, and on_ the following in parti- 
cular: Lord Pre-eminence ion 
Thievery—Duke of Cumberland’s 8) h—O’Cennel’s Discovery, 
and Sugden’s Inspiration—Felons, Rich and Poor—Oxford Elec - 
sie 8 Northumberland Pia we roany and Curtis; his Cor- 
ndent and Dr. Philpots—Pantomim ses—Sir A. Hart 
“Thdian Lowry oom William's ir- Wollaston's Cen- 

















examples of devotion, 
together with the most striking instances of the brevity and un- 


d certainty of human life. 


Printed for C., J., G,, and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
at and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and sold by Hatchard and 
Son, Piccadilly. 





Handsomely printed in 2 large vols. royal 8vo. 3/. 3s. ed 
CATALOGUE of the LIBRARY ‘of 
‘ UEEN’S COLLEGE, in the UNIVERSITY of CAM- 
BRIDGE, methodically arranged by THOMAS HARTWELL 
HORNE. 


*,* The Impression is limited to Two Hundred and Fifty 
Co) les, of which One Hundred and Fifty only are for sale. 
mdon; Published by C., J., G., and F. ivi: my, — 
Place, and St. Paul's Chinsehyards and J. and J. J. Deighton, 
Cambridge. 








iz shatt sieen, and whetee bv eemirene the ad 
in Drawing and Painting (in Oil or Water Co- 
Ds Popeonry] enable them to continue their Practice in the 
intry without the Assistance of Masters,—a Lady having a 
few hours disengaged during the week, Dy 4 be eee to devote 
them in sévension'es as rapidly as possible the Progress of a 
Address, post-paid, R. W.X. A. “4 Great Kussell 5 








AKEWILL ond “PURNER'S VIEWS 
in ITALY, at bsg ma Half-price. 
To wm iiteenoesive of the Travels of 
from Drawings made Ad 

sd. W, Eq. eA, em 


nished Line ogra wings, b: aa, 
wand H, Le Keur, Goodall, 


4 Ey 
~ he. and Twenty Seven 1 Tews in Outline, 
of the in Italy, 





M.A. Re hased the few ining Copies of 
the above Work, is re > to offer them, for a short period only, 





‘at the 


Sova 4to. cloth, 4/. Published at 7l. 10s. 
mperial 4to. Proofs, cloth, 5/, 15s, 6d. Published at 10/. lés, 
Jimena 4to. Plates on India paper, cloth, 8/. 8s. Published 
a 
The Sixty-Three Plates to the above, on 
la paper, in a handsome Portfolio, price 61. 6s. 


= Catalogue of Old Books for 1829, 


oe Tavistock wistock Street, cata Ce 


HE DEAD PH BASANT. Engraved by by 
Ronmey, after a Picture by Mr. G. Lance. Prints, 3¢, 
India Proofs, 6s. 
London: Published - Masa, eo and ~ sagem 6, Pall Mall. 


Webster’s Hebels J Defeated, Companion to 
Rebels Shooting a Prisoner; Farrier’s School Boy; and Sunday 
vening, a lhe by Romney. 


This day is published, Number III. of 
TEWS i in LANCASHIRE; forming Part 


of Fisher's Grand National Tusprovemsnte, and Pic- 
ee Iitustrations of the British Empire in the Nineteenth 





"The Publishers regret that owing to unexpected disappoint- 
Me No. TIT. of Views in Dublin cannot appear till the 1ath of 


Fisher, Sem, and Ce, #8, Newgate Sgrect; and all Booksellers. | | 





Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, No. V 


THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 


Article Conten: 
‘I.—Arts and Manufactures in Prance. 
II,—Humboldt’s Political ond Statistical Account of 


Juba. 
on the Judicial Institutions of the Principal 
of Euro} 


on Poland. 
of Harmony. 


he Hohenstauffi 
y ba to Sir W. Be Bott's History 


of Friesland. 
in North America. 


Critical Sketches.—French Works. 
XII.—Cousin, Cours de Philosophie, 
XIII.— Musée de Pelesure et de Sculpture. 
se -—Histoire de trons Polytechnique. ae 


tury of I ‘he Ministers at Drill—Incendiary Martin, 
&c. &c. &c.—Reviews of New Works, d&c. &c. &c, 

Whittaker and Co. London ; Curry and Co. Dublin ; and Waugh 
and Innes, Edinburgh ; nae may be ordered of all the Booksellers 
in the United Kingdom: 





Price 6s. 
THE LONDON REVIEW. No. I. 
Edited by the Rev. BLANCO WHITE. 
Printed for Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 





A FEW WORDS i in Genter of our ROMAN 
ners A THOLIG BRETHREN. An Address to his 


— the Rev. EDWARD STANLEY, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley. 
London: James Ridgway, 168, Piccadilly, 


His Majesty. 
edition, in 3 + post 8vo. 

THE Roe oE ‘of HISTORY. 
« The plan of this work is excellent. It consists of 
founded either on 'y lore, Snae or historical ect, for 
every monarch's . rem William the Conqueror to Charles 

the First, inclusive.”—Literary Gazette. 
2. Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy, 
ing? 3 i 16s. 


. Manual for Invalids, by a Physician. 9s. 
t The Village Pastiesch, a Poem, price 6s. 


will be ready in a few da: 
Printed for Edward Ball, New Public Sabosintion Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square 
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In 3 vols. yi i OT 4 
a ae G 


IA N'S. 
A Noy 


el, 
Printed for Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 





XVI.—Bausset, Mémoires Anecdotiques, tom. Ill. et IV, 
XVIJ.—Almanachs Frangais pour 


bred — 
XVil “a pay 1 -enos 
XIX.—La idensats fon 
German Works. 
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